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PREFACE 


These articles represent a few of the 
facets of Speech Education to. which 
members of the Department of Speech 
devote themselves. Although all members 
of the staff were invited to submit articles, 
these contributions are responses to spe- 
cific requests made by the head of the 
department. An attempt has been made 
to provide materials which could be 
helpful to workers in the various areas 
covered. 
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LET’S READ ALOUD 
Rutu V. YatTes* 


Oral reading is a useful skill. The chances are that everyone 
sometime in his life will be called upon to read aloud. When that time 
comes he should be able to read well. Here are three comments heard 
recently. “These days no one gets up and talks at educational and 
scientific meetings. They all read papers. Deliver me from attempting 
to read! The whole audience would fall asleep before I was half 
through.” This was a college professor speaking. 

“My boy said to me the other night when I was reading a story 
to him, ‘Let’s not read anymore, Daddy. Mother can read it to me. 
She doesn’t mutter.’ ” This was from a college student, a veteran. 

“One of the reasons that our side didn’t get out the votes was 
because we didn’t use our radio time effectively. They should never 
have required scripts from those men. They couldn’t read for sour 
grapes!” This remark was made by a local politician. 

The important thing to observe is that back of each of these 
remarks one senses something crucial in the lives of each of these 
persons. The professor may be feeling that he is losing ground as a 
leader in his profession; the young man senses that the boy has a kind 
of relationship with his mother that he can never have with his 
father; the third person has actually lost a cause in which he believed 
and for which he has worked. 

True, oral reading is an occasional activity compared to the 
numerous times one reads silently, but when one must read aloud it is 
important that the reading be done well. It may be compared to the 
purchase of an evening dress. A woman may wear such a dress only 
twice a year, but the time she spends in shopping for it, and the 
amount of money she pays for it far exceed the time and money al- 
lotted for the purchase of her everyday apparel. The occasion for 
wearing an evening dress is an important one—maybe a crucial one 
in her life. The woman wants to look just right. So it is with oral 
reading. It is not needed so often as silent reading skills are, but when 
it is needed, it must be effective—it must be right. 

There is a second way in which oral reading is useful. Not only 
is it needed as a communicative skill, but proper training in oral 
reading will improve silent reading skills in all kinds of reading other 
than skimming. 

Here, chiefly in paraphrase, is a section’ from Dr. E. W. Dolch’s 
Psychology and Teaching of Reading. In this particular chapter Dr. 
Dolch discusses ways of teaching so that students may get more from 
reading of all kinds. He defines reading as “imagining, thinking, and 


* Assistant Professor of Speech 


1 E. W. Dolch, Psychology and Teaching of Reading (Champaign, Illinois: 
The Garrard Press, 1951, p. 374. 
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feeling about ideas and thoughts made from past experience suggested 
by the perception of printed words.” The chief way in which we can 
get more, he says, is to slow down so that we may get visual images. 
Drawing or painting a picture in the mind is somewhat comparable 
to making a picture on canvas. Even at the rate of 300 words a 
minute we get some visual images. It can easily be shown, however, 
that these are poor pictures, vague and lacking in detail. “Just ask 
the person to describe the characters or setting. He will probably tell 
us: ‘A girl met a tough character on a dark street and was rescued by 
a young man who stopped his car and jumped out just in time.’ ” 

If readers are to be trained to notice touches of description, Dr. 
Dolch says, they must be taught to slow down and to take time to 
realize what the descriptive words mean and to make a picture of 
them. This process is essential in the reading of literature; it is essen- 
tial in other books which contain descriptive passages that should be 
taken seriously. 


The historian who tells about the landing at Jamestown intends 
the reader to see the low wooded shores, the small landing beach, 
the thickness of the forest all about. The scientist who tells us 
how. to determine specific gravity wants the reader to see the 
vessel of water, the object hanging above it that is first weighed 
above the water and then under the water. The geographer who 
tells about life in Switzerland wants the reader to see the narrow 
valley, with steep slopes rising high above it, the small fields of 
green, the sturdy low houses with rocks on the roof to keep the 
shingles from blowing away.” 


All these things should be utilized and not skimmed over at 300 words 
per minute. 

The oral reader is a slow reader. To be prepared adequately for 
reading to others he must take time: time to perceive meanings through 
study of words, phrases, phrase relationships; time to image, think, 
and feel about the ideas and thoughts suggested by the author’s words. 
He is learning to read better. 

Most especially, parents and teachers should read well, for listen- 
ing to good oral reading is one of the ways children learn oral reading 
skill. Not for this reason only should parents read well aloud. Oral 
reading is a way of teaching children: a way of giving them instruction 
and directions; a way of teaching them good speech; a way of offering 
them experiences from books which they cannot read themselves; a 
way of teaching them some of the best things in life. 


Recently, an unusually fine radio program of reading and music 
closed with an announcement including these words: “.. . the heart- 
beats of a wonderful world filled with expression.” That phrase ac- 


2 Ibid., p. 377. 
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curately expresses the reason parents and teachers should read aloud. 
What an instrument is the human voice for tuning young ears to the 
sound of “the world’s heartbeats!” “The greatest art has always been 
communal, the expression—in highly individualized ways, no doubt— 
of common aspirations and ideals.”* Reading together is a way to 
share the common aspirations and ideals found in stories and poems. 
Best of all, reading together is a way of sharing affection with one 
another. In the Preface to Read Me Another Story, compiled by the 
Child Study Association of America, Flora Strauss writes: 


Reading aloud, and being read to, are among the most treasured 
links between parent and child, to be deeply remembered and 
woven into the pattern of quiet togetherness. There is a special 
preciousness in the boom ot the father’s voice, the comfort of 
mother’s arm as the little one snuggles down to look as well as 
listen—to match the real pictures in the book with the ‘mind 
pictures’ formed by the words. We would like to think that the 
deep-rooted values of such a family hour might continue as the 
children grow up. Even when boys and girls can read for them- 
selves, reading aloud by the parents adds immeasurably to the 
warmth of family living and growing through the years. Espec- 
ially in an era such as ours, with radio and television bringing, 
even to our littlest ones, experiences all too unselected for their 
needs, this intimate and personal sharing of reading acquires a 
double value, to be carefully nurtured by parents.* 


Let’s read—ALOUD. 


CHILDREN LIKE THEIR OWN ASSEMBLIES 


MarGaRET ParRRET* 


One of the best and often the most misused channels for the 
teaching of good speech in the elementary school is the assembly 
program. Some suggestions are given here that may guide administra- 
tors and teachers in the technique of making assembly programs effec- 
tive aids to good teaching. 

Many times principals have been heard to say proudly, “Our 
youngsters assemble once every two weeks for a program!” when 
actually in many of the assemblies much time has been wasted, chil- 
ren have been bored, and no positive learnings have taken place. The 


'Fry, Roger, Vision and Design (London: Chatto and Windus, 1929). 
p. 62. 

‘Child Study Association of America, Read Me Another Story (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1949), Preface. 
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arbitrary scheduling of one program every two weeks is the first invi- 
tation to misuse. 

The worthwhile assembly occurs when the children have some- 
thing to share and are eager to share it. Last fall in the Metcalf Ele- 
mentary School five programs were presented in as many weeks. Then 
no assemblies were held for two months, except for the traditional 
Christmas program for parents. 

The first of the five assemblies was in connection with the student 
council election. The constitution of the student council states that 
all candidates running for offices may be introduced to the student 
body. Usually a candidate desires someone to say a few good words 
about his qualifications. The candidate himself wishes to greet his 
public. With ease and friendliness, an eighth grade girl won the vice- 
presidency for herself after she had said in assembly, “I have no great 
promises to make if you elect me, because the vice-president has no 
right to make them. I can say that I will be prompt and attentive at 
all council meetings. There have been sore great vice-presidents 
throughout our history: Thomas Jefferson, Teddy Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman—let’s add Marcia Hubbard’s name to the list.” 

In another week came the inauguration of the elected officers 
with speeches, acknowledgements and thanks, school songs, and cheer- 
ing. This particular convocation lasted only eleven minutes—a short 
time-——but it was important business for two hundred and fifty inter- 
ested youngsters. Who were the participants? Every child—-everyone 
in the audience. One had only to look at the eager, sincere faces to 
witness citizenship in the making. 

The following week happened to be American Education Week. 
The sixth grade studews had decided that it would be fun to read all 
they could about early American schooling. The librarian encouraged 
them in reading many stories which had chapters about pioneer 
schools: 


Laura Ingalls Wilder, On the Banks of Plumb Creek; 

Marguerite De Angeli, The Skippack School; 

Evelyn Sickels, The School Bell Rings; 

Rebecca Caudill, School House in the Woods; and 

Mary Urmston, The New Boy. 
She introduced them to Ichabod Crane by reading to them from The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. It was a natural culmination to divide into 
wroups; to prepare a running narration to connect the several 
historic periods chosen: 1820, 1865, 1890, 1900, 1930, and 1954; and 
to present their episodic creation to the other grades at assembly. 

Book Week came next, and the four lower grades contributed to 

a varied program. Each first grade child told one thing about the 
favorite book that someone in his family had read to him. The second 
erade demonstrated a large book they had constructed depicting all 
the second grade activities. The third grade read chorally from their 
poetry books “The Tale of Custard the Dragon” and “The Pirate Don 
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Durke of Dowdee.” The fourth grade presented some songs and 
dances from their music book. 

Before Thanksgiving came the appeal for the school’s participation 
in a one-drive campaign for the Community Chest and other worthy 
causes. A cross-grade committee was appointed by the president of the 
student council to work up some kind of pep assembly to boost the 
giving. The committee wrote and produced skits from Mother Goose to 
advertise the needs of various organizations. How delighted were the 
younger children, especially, to watch the dramatization of these, and 
other, parodies: 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch their ONE-DRIVE MONEY. 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 

And said it wasn’t funny. 

Then up jumped Jill and gathered no moss 
But into town did scurry. 

Back she came with the RED CROSS 
Who patched Jack in a hurry. 


There was a crooked man 

Who walked a crooked mile. 

He found a crooked sixpence 

Upon a crooked stile. 

He GAVE the crooked sixpence 

To the ONE-DRIVE CAMPAIGN, 
To help make crippled children 


Well and strong again. 


To the children, each of these assemblies seemed a must, which is the 
first criterion for good assemblies. 

Second in importance, teachers must keep in mind, patiently, the 
child’s point of view. Adult-imposed standards can do more to destroy 
creativeness in children than any other influence. Children like to do 
their best in any project and when they feel free to experiment, they 
soon set right standards for themselves. 


During the reading for the American Education Week, the entire 
sixth grade was entranced by one discovery: punishments that have 
prevailed. The most delightful to the students were the customs of 
wearing dunce caps, using hickory sticks, having one boy climb on the 
back of another to be whipped, being used as the master’s footstool, 
and having to put one’s nose to a mark on the wall. They noticed and 
included in the program the study procedures, the kinds of equipment, 
and the curricular offerings that differ from those of the present day. 
With direction the program was informative and balanced; but most 
important of all, it was childlike and sincere. The hilarity of the gross 
acting-out of punishments that punctuated each scene delighted both 
doers and viewers! 


It is true that during the two weeks of preparing the program 
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(fifteen minutes daily after reading was completed), the confusion at 
times was enough to cause the teacher to tear her hair. It requires 
emotional maturity and a good strong constitution to guide creative 
work with children. The teacher constantly needs to ask herself these 
questions: Am I trying to force the youngsters to do it my way? Am 
I taking my guiding cues from them? Do I act the part of judge too 
often? Am I losing sight of the importance of the process for the sake 
of the finished product? Am I doing my best to help the children 
satisfy their interests, or am I concerned with my own ego and the 
approval of the other teachers? 

No, it is not the easiest thing in the world for a “atin to work 
with children creatively, but it is most challenging and interesting. By 
necessity anything done creatively goes through very rough stages. 
There is not one constructive activity that does not falter and hover 
on the verge of destruction somewhere during its creation. This 
hazard is present for all of us, young and old. One cannot make a 
speech, try out a new-fangled recipe, or design a picture without going 
through marked hardship at one point or another. Naturally, the 
more practice one has, the more expert he becomes. 

In the preparation of children’s programs this rough stage shows 
itself in what seems to be hopeless continuity, unnecessary chattering, 
or foolishness caused by the group’s losing sight of its goal. But the 
success feeling of teacher and children alike is incomparable after 
these rough periods have been conquered. Joy and satisfaction result 
from working together in original work. 

In summary, these ideas must be kept in mind when working 
with children on assembly programs: 


1. Judge the efforts by the expressions on the participants’ and 
spectators’ faces. Notice that the bored children are those who 
are told what to say and when to say it. Give the children a 
free hand in planning and executing their programs. 


2. Have assemblies as often as there are real purposes and 
interests. 


3. Keep programs flexible in time: perhaps ten minutes will give 
enough time for one get-together; a half hour for another. Do 
not exceed forty minutes, even for very special productions. 
Dismiss while interest is high and before fatigue appears. ° 


4. Expect children to be children. If the program is theirs, they 
will enjoy it and work hard for it. 


5. Provide occasionally for the youngsters an ere talent enter- 
tainment such a a good puppet show done by experienced 
artists. Do not limit assembly programs to this type. Let the 
assembly program be an opportunity for children to learn to 
work together harmoniously, to appreciate each other’s con- 
tributions, and to build in their school a feeling of school 
spirit and unity. 
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PLAY PRODUCTION BIBLIOGRAPHY 


C. Eric BickLeEy* 


Gone forever is the three dollars per week maid-of-all-work and 
with her the large massively furnished and ornately decorated single- 
family dwelling. In their place have come the wife who does her own 
housework and the small, compact house or apartment with scaled- 
down furniture and simple decor. A somewhat anadogous change has 
taken place in the theatre. Increased production costs and other less 
tangible factors have induced many owners of playhouses to convert 
them into motion pictures palaces, television studios, parking lots, and 
super markets. In opposition to this trend hundreds of community, 
school, and college drama groups have sprung up in barns, assembly 
rooms, gymnasiums, ferry boats, and snuff mills. In these makeshift 
quarters, and even in those buildings especially designed for the non- 
commercial production of plays, the stages are usually smaller than 
those in the old theatre buildings and the many other problems are 
greatly intensified. The actors on these small stages, in aggregate, play 
to a larger audience than do their colleagues in commercial theatres 
and they help to provide, through the payment of royalties, a sizeable 
portion of the income of those playwrights whose plays they produce; 
but, with that strange illogic peculiar to show business, these same 
playwrights continue to plan the action of their dramas solely for the 
large stages of the Broadway houses. 


Where in New York there are hundreds of people to produce a 
play, the community, school, and college theatres have but a few to do 
the entire work. It is therefore important that the director of the latter 
be well-equipped for the role of jack-of-all-trades—costume designer, 
builder of scenery and furniture, make-up artist, and property man. 
The director needs ready access to reference materials that will aid 
him and others in the mastery of these varied but important jobs. This 
annotated bibliography is presented in the hope that it will be of value 
to the non-commercial director. 


A. Scenery, Construction, Painting 


Ashworth, Bradford. Notes on Scene Painting. Edited by Donald Oen- 
slager. New Haven, Connecticut: Whitlock’s, Inc., 1952. 


Bradford Ashworth, a professional scene painter at Robert Bergman’s 
Studio in New York. gives to the non-professionai a thorough taste of 
scene painting and some of the closely-guarded professional secrets of 
painting techniques. This is a small, adequate book with no illustrations. 
It contains surface materials of scenery, preparation of scenery for 
painting, planning the layout, types of paint, techniques, completion, 
and maintenance of painting. 


* Instructor in Speech 
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Burris-Meyer, Harold, and Cole, Edward C. Scenery for the Theatre. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1938. 
This is the best, most complete book available. It is an old reliable text 
on scenery, painting, properties, and sound, with an excellent discussion 
of tools and the scene shop. 


Cornberg, Sol, and Gebauer, Emanuel. A Stage Crew Handbook. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 
This handbook outlines the duties and responsibilities of each crew 
behind the scenes, offering constructive ideas for all crews. There are 
excellent illustrations, especially on lighting. 


Dolman, John Jr. The Art of Play Production. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1946. 


This is a most reliable book for directors and technicians. The last chap- 
ters, XVI to XX, are of importance to back-stage workers. Included are 
XVII, Organization; XVIII, The Genesis of Scenic Art; XIX, Back- 
Stage Mechanics. None of these chapters is complicated and Mr. Dolman 
writes in clear language. Appendix B has some good working plots. A 
colored page showing the effects of colored lights on colored pigments is 
found on page 344. 


Gassner, John. Producing the Play combined with Barber, Phillip. New 
Scene Technician’s Handbook. Revised Edition. New York: Dry- 
den Press, 1953. 

This combination of two books is a gold mine that should be owned by 
every person in the theatre. It includes all, or nearly all, of the elements 
of production. Section D, Theatre Organization, and Part II, Producing 
the Play, include: 16, Designing the Play by Mordacai Gorelick: 17, 
Lighting by A. Feder; 18. Make-Up by K. Buckridge: 19. Costumes. 

The New Technician’s Handbook contains: introduction to scenery and 
property construction, materials for construction, determining strain in 
weight-bearing structures. sound effects. scene painting, costuming, light- 
ing. an excellent glossary. and sources of supply for theatrical equipment. 


Gruver, Bert. The Stage Manager’s Handbook. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. 
This is a guidebook for the professional stage manager whose duties 
touch upon all production departments and for the stage manager of the 
Broadway touring play. There are many valuable charts, a sample 
prompt book (very complete). and illustrative “Hows.” Educational 
theatre can learn much of value from these organized procedures. 


Hake, Herbert. Here’s How. Evanston, Illinois: Row Peterson Co., 
1942. 
Although meant to be a beginner’s book. it is excellent and complete. 
including the illustrations. Ideas are offered for the simplified, beautiful 
staging that many people overlook in the rush of play production. 

Heffner, Hubert; Selden, Samuel; and Sellman, Hunton. Modern 
Theatre Practice. New York: F. S. Crofts & Company, 1944. 
Part II. Chapter 1. the Purpose and Form of Scenery, and Chapter 6. 
The Designing, Media, and Objectives of Design. are excellent theoretical 
discussions. Construction, assembling and shifting, and painting are con- 
sidered in Chapters 3 to 5. Part III presents a first-rate analysis of light- 
ing. 

Nelms, Henning. A Primer of Stagecraft. New York: Dramatists Play 
Service, 1931. 
This very reliable book has now been published in the paper-bound Col- 
lege Outline Series, New York: Barnes and Noble. Inc., $1.50. 
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Philippi, Herbert. Stagecraft and Scene Design. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1953. 
Mr. Philippi intends in this up-to-date book to aid high-school, commun- 
ity, and university theatres in achieving satisfactory standards of design 
and production, and to help develop sound, well-organized methods of 
work on the stage and in the shop. The most satisfactory chapter is 
Chapter 8, Properties, a discussion of which is seldom found. 

Smith, Milton K. Play Production. Revised Edition. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948. 
This is a careful revision * of one of the oldest and best books on play 
production. 

Whiting, Frank. An Introduction to the Theatre. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1954. 
The book, using a cultural and philosophical rather than a technical ap- 
proach, is none the less valuable. Some of the very best illustrations are 


found in this book. It would be a good high school or beginning college 
text. 


B. Scenery Design 


Freedman, Edward H. Conversational Drawing. New York: Farrar, 
Strauss, and Co., 1949. 
This book is for the student who says he cannot draw a thing. It teaches 
simple drawing in a way that is painless and most effective. 

Friederich, Willard J., and Fraser, John H. Scenery Design for the 
Amateur Stage. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. 
The material, though a knowledge of building and assembling scencry is 
assumed, stresses particularly the problems that face the designer in the 
small, ill-equipped, and badly-planned theatres. This is the ONLY com- 
plete book on the subject. 

Gassner, John. Producing the Play. See B, 16, Design, p. 852. 


Isaacs, Hermine Rich; Gilder, Rosamund; et al. Theatre Arts Anthol- 


ogy. New York: Theatre Arts Books: Robert M. McGregor, 1948. 
See especially Section VII, Scene Design. See Theatre Arts Monthly 
Magazine, which carried these same eight articles, two per issue, appear- 
ing in October, November, December, 1936, and January, 1937. 

Jones, Robert Edmond. The Dramatic Imagination. New York: Duell, 
Sloan, and Pearce, Inc., 1941. 
See the excellent essay, “The Young Stage Designer,” on the image in 
imagination. 


Philippi, Herbert. Stagecraft and Scene Design. See Chapters 6 and 7. 


Simonson, Lee. The Stage Is Set. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
Company, 1932. 
This is more than a book about stage design. Simonson, though preju- 
diced against Gordon Craig, displays keen critical and philosophical in- 
sight into problems and aesthetics of the theatre as a whole. See also: 
Simonson, Lee. The Art of Scenic Design. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1950, which begins with Renaissance stage design and ends with modern 
practices. 
Wade, Robert J. Designing for TV. New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy, 
1952. 
The author, who was a successful teacher and designer before going into 
television, has written the first text on designing for television. It is 
interesting to notice the various techniques used in this form. Many, of 
course, are similar to those in stage designing. 
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Bellman, Willard. “Aesthetics for the Designer,” Educational Theatre 
Journal, VIII (May, 1953), 117-121. 
Included is a fine discussion of Appia, Craig, and others in relation to 
modern drama. 
Cole, Wendell. “Current Trends in European Scenic Design,” Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal, VIII (March, 1953), 27-33. 
Mr. Cole discusses the return of the painted style which characterized 
the Nineteenth Century perspective scenery and its workings in the 
subsidized theatres, in which the artist is allowed to be more daring and 
experimental than in American educational theatres. 
Mueller, Kate Hevner. “Psychological Principles of Art Education,” 
Educational Theatre Journal, VIII (December, 1953), 333-337. 
The article considers the artist in our society, who was not always, as he 
is today, divorced from the current ideology and denied his proper 
function in society. : 


C. Costumes 


de Banke, Cecile. Shakespearean Stage Production: Then and Now. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. 
See Part III which includes costumes in the Elizabethan period, details 
of costumes, and costumes in modern productions. This book is exceed- 
ingly useful, giving a long chart of fabrics, their Elizabethan names, uses, 
descriptions, and modern facsimiles or substitutes. 
Barton, Lucy. Historic Costumes for the Stage. Boston: Walter H. 
Baker Company, 1935. 
This is the book on stage costumes, being longer and more detailed than 
Dressing the Part. It has long been a standard text in costume design 
classes. See also: Barton, Lucy. Period Patterns. Boston: Walter H. 
Baker Company, 1942. 
Gorsling, Douglass. What People Wore. New York: The Viking Press, 
1953. 
Many of the costume books give essentially the same information as 
Parts I and II, but Part III on American Costume from 1840 to 1925 
is the unique section of this book. Never before published are work 
clothes, native dresses, and costumes for American streetwear, trappers, 
traders, lumberjacks, even including Billy the Kid and Calamity Jane. 
Walkup, Fairfax Proudfit. Dressing the Part. New York: F. S. Crofts 
& Company, 1945. 
Miss Walkup is an authority on stage costuming. Her book has many 
useful illustrations, patterns, hair styles, and accessories. The most valu- 
able part is the section on modern adaptations for period costumes. 
Wilcox, R. Turner. The Mode in Costume. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1948. 
Although not adapted for the stage, this is a valuable book. The pictures 
are excellent and the designs are accompanied with a clear description 
of color and use. The most usable section is on designs and accessories 
of each period. 


D. Make-Up 


Corson, Richard. Stage Make-Up. Revised Edition. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Company, 1949. 


This valuable book and popular text, though not as inclusive as The Art 
of Make-Up), is still good. 
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Gassner, John. Producing the Play. See Section 18, Make-Up. 
Heffner, Hubert. Modern Theatre Practice. See Appendix A. 


Strenkovsky, Serge. The Art of Make-Up. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1937. 


This is the most thorough and complete book on the subject. 
E. Furniture and Properties 


Aronson, Joseph. The Encyclopedia of Furniture. New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1938. 
This comprehensive source book of furniture of nearly all periods should 
be consulted frequently. 

Gottshall, Franklin. How to Design Period Furniture. New York: Brace 
Publishing Company, 1937. 
This book is even more valuable than Aronson’s because it gives the 
practicable application so needed for the stage. 

Nesfield-Cookson, Mrs. Mary. Small Stage Properties and ‘tiiilihinis 
London: Michael Joseph, Ltd., 1934. 


Philippi Herbert. Stagecraft and Scene Design. 


Chapter 8, page 214, is excellent. 
F. Lighting 


Fuchs, Theodore. Home-Built Lighting Equipment. New York: Samuet 
French, 1939. 


A thorough, complete bluc print of practical home-made equipment. 


Fuchs, Theodore. Stage Lighting. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, 1929. 
This is a basic book for lighting. Although old, in need of some revision, 


and lacking recent developments in lighting, this book is the most com- 
prehensive text on the subject. 


Heffner, Hubert. Modern Theatre Practice. See Part III. 


Knapp, Jack Stuart. Lighting the Stage with Home-Made Equipment. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1933. 


McCandless, Stanley. A Method of Lighting the Stage. Revised Edi- 
tion. New York: Theatre Arts Books: Robert M. MacGregor, 
1949. 

This book is easier to read than the Syllabus and should be read first. 

McCandless, Stanley. A Syllabus of Stage Lighting. Revised Edition. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Whitlock’s, Inc., 1953. 

This most worthwhile book, written by an authority, is now in its 
eighth printing. It is especially useful for plotting a lighting plan for 
the small theatre. and has full charts. illustrations, and diagrams. The 
appendix includes discussions on history, psychology, schedule of lamps, 
beam candle power tables, and hypothetical interior and exterior layouts. 


Nelms, Henning. Play Production. See Chapters IV, V, and XXI. 
Philippi, Herbert. Stagecraft and Scene Design. See Chapter 11. 
Smith, Milton. Play Production. See Chapter XXV. 
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Smedberg, George. “Postwar Developments in Stage Lighting,” Edu- 
cational Theatre Journal, VIII (October, 1953), 253-260. 
Discussed are new control boards, lighting instruments and lamps, new 
reflector lamps, new projector lamps, new developments in the arc 
spot, and the new small-capacity variable auto-transformer dimmers. This 
article MUST be read along with older texts. 

Wilferd, Thomas. “The Projected Setting,’ Educational Theatre 
Journal, IX (May, 1954), 136-141. 


Here is a valuable discussion and careful illustration of the projected 
setting on a small stage designed for the exclusive use of projected 
scenery. It is especially important in the use of projected scenery on the 
small poorly-equipped stage. 


G. Sound Effects 


Burris-Meyer, Harold. Scenery for the Theatre. See Chapter XIII. 


Gassner, John. Producing the Play. See Chapters VI and VII of the 
New Scene Technician’s Handbook. 


Napier, Frank. Noises ‘Off: A Handbook of Sound Effects. London: 
Michael Joseph, Ltd., 1936. 


This is a complete, thorough book on sound effects. 


Philippi, Herbert. Stagecraft and Scene Design. See Chapter 11. 


THE FIRST COURSE IN SPEECH FOR THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


G. Braprorp BARBER* 


In 1950, the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools adopted a recommendation “...that speech contests 
should be discontinued.”' In response to this statement, the president 
of the Speech Association of America appointed a committee to work 
with the Contest Committee of the North Central Association in an 
effort to secure harmonious action relative to speech contests. The 
report of the committee was approved by the Speech Association of 
America and then submitted to the Contest Committee of the North 
Central Association. Mr. Lowell B. Fisher, Chairman of the North 
Central Association Committee, in his introductory remarks said in 
part: 


The report is a program which the North Central Association 
felt might be of use to schools. The Association further felt that 
the general principles expressed in this report might be most 


* Associate Professor of Speech Education 
1“A Program of Speech Education,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXXVII (October, 1951), 347-358. 
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helpful in stimulating schools to improve their offerings. It is 
sincerely hoped that each member school of the Association will 
give its program serious consideration during the coming year.” 


This committee report is much too long to be included in this 
treatise; however, four of the recommendations are so pertinent that 
they should be included as background philosophy for a high-school 
speech program. These paragraphs are: 


(3) That State Committees of the Association make a determined 
effort to encourage implementation for improving speech pro- 
grams in each of the member schools of the various states of 
the Association. 


That the Chairman of each State Committee contact in each 
state both the Director of Extension of the State University 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruction, or the Commis- 
sioner of Education, encouraging each to assist in the imple- 
mentation of the proposed program in speech. 


(5) That the Contest Committee in general, and its Chairman in 
particular, do all possible to encourage school administrators 
and school boards to give serious consideration to the curric- 
ular needs of boys and girls with respect to speech. 


(6) That each State Chairman contact the executive officer of the 
school board association in his state encouraging a program of 
informing lay people of the needs for education in speech. 


It is apparent that the above statements place the emphasis upon 
the curricular program of speech as an integral part of the secondary- 
school program. These recommendations, made in 1951, tend to 
sharpen our question of how many schools do offer an adequate back- 
ground in speech training to American boys and girls. Professor 
Franklin H. Knower of The Ohio State University conducted a study 
in Ohio which indicated that 52 per cent of those involved in the 
study “did not take a course in speech, public speaking, or discussion 
in high school.’* 

Furthermore, examination of the Freshman Speech Usage Test 
results for 1954 at Illinois State Normal University shows that 70 per 
cent of the entering freshmen failed to have at least one semester of 
“formal speech in high school.” The complete results are shown in 
Table I. It may be noted that some students indicated more than four 
semesters of speech instruction in high school. Many of these freshmen 
admitted upon questioning, however, that their speech instruction con- 
sisted of units of work devoted to speech in the English classes. 


2Mr. Fisher’s statement is taken from the Introductory Statement and 
Recommendations made by the Contest Committee of the North Central As- 
sociation on March 29, 1951. 

> Franklin H. Knower, Speech Education in Ohio (Columbus, Ohio: ‘The 
Department of Speech, The Ohio State University, 1950), p. 6. 
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TABLE I 
NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF FORMAL SPEECH IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AS RECORDED BY THE FRESHMEN AND TRANSFER STUDENTS 
AT ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 1954 


0 1 2 3 4 44- Total 
70% 14.3% 13.1% 1% 1.1% 45% 


During the testing program, 8.17 per cent of the incoming fresh- 
men were found to be in need of clinical help in speech to bring their 
speech patterns up to normal. Table IT shows the number of semesters 
ol speech these students had pursued in high school. 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF FORMAL SPEECH IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AS RECORDED BY THE FRESHMEN AND TRANSFER STUDENTS 
WHO WERE ASSIGNED TO THE CLINIC AT ILLINOIS STATE 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 1954 


0 1 2 4 Total 
66.3% 19.1% 11.2% 3.4% 8.17% 


of all freshmen 


It will be noted that in this group none indicated more than three 
semesters of high-school speech, and that 66.3 had no speech training. 

In 1942, Hedde and Brigance in a high-school speech text said, 
“Examination of the speech of college freshmen—high school gradu- 
ates of yesterday--shows that less than 10 per cent have pure voices 
and clear-cut speech: that only 48 per cent (including the above 10 
per cent) have even ‘satisfactory’ speech; and that 52 per cent must 
be classed as unsatisfactory.” 

Thus this evidence indicates there is a vital need for speech train- 
ing as a part of the basic curricula of the secondary schools. 

The possibilities of developing a speech program need to be ex- 
amined. Such a program should (1) be an every-pupil program; (2) 
be a continuing program; and (3) be adjusted to meet the individual 
needs and differences of the students. Since the areas dealing with 
specialization will he treated elsewhere, this chapter should be limited 
to the first course, or as it is’ commonly called, the “Fundamentals of 
Speech.” 

Specifically, the first course in speech should be offered as early 
in the program of studies as possible. Some schools find it possible to 
include it in the freshman year while others postpone it until the 


. “4 Wilhelmina G. Hedde and William Norwood Brigance, American Speech 
(Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942), p. 102. 
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sophomore year. Much of the service value of the Fundamentals 
course is lost if the offering is delayed beyond the second year of high 
school. Furthermore, placing the speech training at this early period 
necessitates labeling it as a required course in order to reach all 
students. 

Many administrators believe it is easier to plan the curriculum 
by integrating subjects into broad fields—others want to offer speech 
as a part of the English program by (1) establishing three- to six-week 
units devoted to the speaking or reading activities, and (2) placing a 
semester of speech in the sophomore English program of studies. This 
latter procedure allows an English credit for the semester of speech 
which is then counted toward college entrance as a part of the three- 
year requirement in English. There are good arguments for and against 
a separate speech class. This writer believes strongly that there is a 
sufficient body of knowledge to be taught to justify, at the sophomore 
level, a class in speech under the supervision of a specially-trained 
speech teacher. This point of view is clearly supported by Professors 
Weaver, Borchers, and Smith who say: 


We believe that effective speech teaching will be most likely to 
take place when three conditions are met in the school curricu- 
lum: (a) a good teacher, trained in speech and interested in 
speech, is (b) given the responsibility, and (c) allowed sufficient 
curricular time for aiding the speech improvement of students. 
This teacher may have this responsibility and this time in a class 
called speech, or he may have it in a course called English, lan- 
guage arts, communication, or common learnings. Thus, the 
fundamental curricular issue so far as effective speech instruc- 
tion is concerned is not the problem of separate or integrated 
organization but the problem of providing a trained teacher with 
responsibility and time.° 


What will be the content of the course? This is debatable. Most 
authorities, however, agree that educators must start with the abilities 
of each person and plan the units to render the greatest possible 
amount of good. Diagnostic tests should be used at the beginning of the 
course to determine the needs of the students. A well-prepared teacher 
can plan the units with the aid of a good textbook to give the type of 
experiences that will help each student fulfill his needs and be a real 
aid in developing his pleasant personality for later life. The following 
outline is a brief summary of the Fundamentals course taught by the 
writer in the University High School. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 
A. Aims of the course 
1. To develop an honest desire to communicate 
2. To develop effective habits of speaking 


5 Andrew Thomas Weaver, Gladys Louise Borchers, and Donald Kliese 
Smith, The Teaching of Speech (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952), p. 84. 
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Is 3. To learn to select and organize worthwhile materials for speech 


th . 4. To learn to appreciate life and people 
- B. Basic text: Speech, Weaver and Borchers 


C. Syllabus 
h 1. Adequate speech grows out of a well-adjusted personality. 
, a.) The necessity of speech 


b.) Speech contributions to all walks of life 
” c.) The problem of the speaker 
h d.) The problems of the listener 
' e.) The problems of stage fright 
» f.) The problems of adjusting one’s physical mechanism to 
the speaking situations 
° g.) Textbook materials to be used: Preview: Chapters I, IT, 
3 VIII, IX, and XIX 
rs 2. Adequate speech requires the individual to organize his 
| thoughts in a logical order for communication. 
’ a.) Sources of materials 
ad b.) Use of the library 
i- c.) Choice of a good subject 
n d.) Choice of a central thought 
it e.) Making an outline of ideas 
f.) Gathering materials 
is g.) Planning the introduction and conclusion 
4 h.) Textbook materials: Chapters V, VI, VII, XIII, and 
e XVII 
1 3. Adequate speech requires a pleasing voice. 
h a.) The problems of voice production 
b.) The problem of breathing and voice production 
c.) The voice mechanism 
t d.) The problems of voice quality in speaking and reading 
s e.) The problems of posture and voice production 
: f.) Textbook materials: Chapters IIT, X, and XI 
, t. Adequate speech requires clear-cut articulation. 
; a.) The problems of pronunciation 
| b.) The standards of pronunciation 
: c.) The dictionary approach to pronunciation 
: d.) The phonetic approach to pronunciation 


e.) Textbook materials: Chapters TV and V 


5. Parliamentary Procedure 
a.) Textbook materials: Chapter XVI 


How does the Fundamentals of Speech course meet the needs of 
high-school youth? The needs of youth are of necessity quite gener- 
alized: however, since the Illinois Secondary School Principals’ Associ- 
ation has enumerated a list of nine so-called Basic Needs of Youth, the 
Fundamentals course will be analyzed in terms of these Basic Needs. : 
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1. Mastering the tools of communication. Speech is one of the 
basic forms of communication which is definitely a learned activity. It 
is used more frequently than any other form of communication. It 
represents both a tangible and intangible salable good that has much 
to do with successful living. Industry has recognized the value of 
superior communication and is now assisting in research studies for the 
improvement of the tools of communication. Moreover, research 
studies have indicated a direct relationship between speech and the 
socio-economic level of the individual. Effective speech is persuasive 
and is a significant factor in getting along with others. Industry has 
long pointed out to the public school that the failure to get along with 
others is a frequent cause of dismissal of employees. Thus, Funda- 
mentals of Speech belongs in the curriculum by fulfilling this first 
Need of Youth. 


2. Developing a strong body and a sound attitude toward it and 
toward good health practices. The first course in speech should teach 
some physiology of the speech mechanism. Many voices are permanent- 
ly damaged during the adolescent years; proper speech training should 
aid in reducing this damage. Good breath control is basic to good 
speech, and good posture contributes to adequate breath control. 


Therefore, through speech training some desirable posture goals may 
be established. 


3. Developing satisfactory social relationships with other adoles- 
cents and adults. A pleasant voice usually accompanies a pleasing 
personality. In personnel work of all kinds the value of good speech is 
recognized. The importance of speech training in adult life is evidenced 
by the rapid growth of Toastmaster Clubs and Dale Carnegie courses 
throughout the land. Many employers insist upon a personal interview 
before hiring workers who are to direct the activities of other employees. 
Emerson, the great American philosopher, once said, “What you are 
stands out about you so strongly that I cannot hear what you say to 
the contrary.” The emphases upon voice drill and upon personality 
development in the Fundamentals course certainly fulfill this Need of 


Youth. 


4. Understanding and appreciating the values of family life 
together with a desire for and the ability to improve family living. 
Happy congenial families find much pleasure in family conversation. 
In the speech class the importance of the give-and-take in conversation 
can be clearly brought out. There is always an opportunity to introduce 
a most useful unit on Listening in this class. That listening and speech 
go hand-in-hand has been shown by the research that has been done 
at the University of Minnesota and Stephens College. The Fundamen- 
tals class provides an ideal situation for improving the listening habits 
of boys and girls. Many teachers have found this class to be an ideal 
place to evaluate television programs for teen-agers. If the Funda- 
mentals course helps remove the unpleasantness of voices used in 
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family conversations and develops good listeners, then the fourth Basic 


Need of Youth is being met. 
. 5. Acquiring knowledge of, practice in, and zeal for democratic 
It processes. Since democracy is built around the basic tenet of the free- 
ey | dom of speech, the failure to foster active speech participation is the 
of surest way to stifle the democratic processes. Hence, the chief reason 
wi for introducing speech at either the freshman or sophomore level is to 
“" stimulate the use of free speech. All of the desired democratic participa- 
a tion in class activities, such as pupil-teacher planning, discussions, radio 
aa programs and the use of community resources, employ the use of basic 


an speech skills. The timid, backward, reticent, wall-flower type of person 

th does not enjoy nor profit from the democratic class procedures. The 

ved ) first unit in a Fundamentals of Speech class should tend to help boys 

| and girls overcome these shy traits. Indeed, the Fundamentals class 
does aid in developing democratic processes. 


id 6. Becoming sensitive to the importance of group action in the 
+h attainment of social goals and proficiency in the skills involved in such 
t- action. This Basic Need of Youth is fulfilled in the unit on Parliamen- 
id ' tary Procedure. It is surprising the number of college students and 
d | adults who are totally unaware of how to conduct, or participate in, an 
1. organized meeting. The inclusion of this unit in the Fundamentals 
ty course is, therefore, essential for all students. There is also an oppor- 


tunity in this basic course to allow students to become familiar with 
discussion techniques as well as to be able to distinguish between the 


S- investigative and the advocacy techniques. 

7. Becoming an effective consumer. In adult life one is a con- 
d } sumer of goods as well as a consumer of ideas; therefore, it is the duty 
Ps of the high school to prepare individuals to be an economical and a 
w wise consumer of both. The use of words becomes increasingly impor- 
s. tant to the individual as his ability to consume increases. The propa- 
e gandist is a salesman trying to sell an idea through the use of words; 
oO each citizen should develop a keen sense of evaluation to protect him- 
y self from being cheated and deceived through his lack of a vocabulary. 
of The Fundamentals of Speech class offers an opportunity to improve 


skill in pronunciation, which in turn aids one in expressing his ideas 
and in developing a broader vocabulary to assist in interpreting the 
e ideas of others. Thus, Fundamentals of Speech is again shown to make 


; a significant contribution to the Needs of Youth. 

1 

n 8. Becoming occupationally adjusted. There are some vocations 
e \ that require more effective speech than others, but it has never been 
h shown that good speech interferes with any occupation. Since it is not 
e possible to determine the exact occupational needs of students, the 
\- wisest procedure is to give boys and girls a broad background in their 
S first two years of high school so that they can adjust to the new situa- 
1 tions which develop. According to the Ohio study, “Only two (1 per 
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cent) of the personnel directors thought skill in speech unimportant to 
the wage earner.”® In later years, many students return to their high 
schools to commend the Fundamentals program as being helpful to 
them in adjusting to their vocational choice. 


9. Developing meaning for life. Much of the negative attitude in 
life comes from the inhibited, introvertive individuals who find it diffi- 
cult to make friends. One needs only to examine the columns of “per- 
sonality doctors” in the daily newspapers to be convinced of these 
problems. Speech is frequently referred to as the solution for the ail- 
ments that accompany depressed individuals. Adult education classes, 
intended to help people become more sociable, are increasing rapidly. 
In the unit on Speech Attitudes, the high-school student learns to 
analyze his own speech problems to see how he can improve his atti- 
tude and thus fit into the good-life activities of his community. Fre- 
quently his maladjustment is due to a speech defect. If it is, he can 
be given special help or be referred to the clinic. Life adjustment is 
easier for the student who can hold his own in conversation with those 
about him. In the end he develops a true meaning for life. 


Irrespective of the scale by which the outcomes of a well-taught 
Fundamentals of Speech course are measured, it will stand the test. A 
course in Fundamentals of Speech in the early formative years of a 
high-school student is a functional approach to living. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER IN A SPEECH 
THERAPY PROGRAM 


Doris M. RicuHarps* 


Speech correction, as an area of education, has grown very 
rapidly in the last ten to fifteen years. Along with this growth have 
come many misconceptions and questions concerning the responsibility 
for children having speech defects. The purpose of this article is to 
answer some of the questions the author has been asked by classroom 
teachers in extension classes. 


What Is Defective Speech? 
Perhaps one of the clearest definitions of defective speech is given 
by Van Riper,' who says: 


Speech is defective when it deviates so far from the speech of 
other people that it calls attention to itself, interferes with com- 
munication, or causes its possessor to be maladjusted. 


Any one, or any combination, of the three ways in which speech can 
be defective may be present in a person having a speech difficulty. No 


doubt the reader can think of persons who would fit into each of © 


these divisions. 


Defective speech may arise from several causes. The difficulty 
may have an organic basis, in which case there will be some sort of 
structural deviation; or an emotional problem may be the disturbing 
factor. Faulty learning, caused either by poor perception of sound or 
by hearing inadequate speech patterns, may also be a cause of defec- 
tive speech. More important for the teacher are the various kinds of 
speech defects which will most likely be encountered in the classroom. 
Difficulty in forming sounds, usually referred to as an articulatory 
problem, is found most frequently. Disorders of rhythm and voice, 
although not so numerous as articulatory problems, are nevertheless 
present in sufficient number to be of concern to the classroom teacher. 
For the kindergarten and early elementary teacher, the child with re- 
tarded language development may present a problem. 


What Is Speech Therapy? 

Various terms are used for speech therapy. One hears of speech 
correction, speech rehabilitation, speech re-education, as well as speech 
therapy, used in connection with the remedial side of defective speech. 
The multiplicity of names has been confusing to persons not directly 
connected with this field of education. Generally speaking, the fore- 
going terms are used interchangeably by persons in the field of remed- 
ial speech. Speech therapy will be the term used throughout the rest 


* Instructor in Speech 


1 Charles Van Riper, Speech Correction (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1954), p. 19. 
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of this article. The worker in this field will likewise be called the 
‘speech therapist or, siraply, therapist. 

Speech therapy is difficult to define in a few meaningful words 
because the approach may be quite varied with different persons. Like 
the classroom teacher, the speech therapist is interested in the whole 
child and must therefore plan her therapy in such a way that it will 
deal, not only with the speech of the child, but with any associated 
problems; it is impractical to attempt to work with a speech defect 
without considering other factors involved. Some speech defects 
require the help only of the speech therapist while others require the 
aid of other workers. Upon occasion the therapist finds that the most 
satisfactory means of effecting gains in speech is by referring the child 
to a worker in another area. Therapy in this instance may be deferred 
until it is thought the child will benefit most from it. Perhaps two ex- 
amples will help to clarify this. 

Consider the speech of Johnny, which sounded like this. “Mith 
Thmith, ith thith mine?” The therapist found that Johnny was able 
to imitate a good s sound and that he could use it in words. In ther- 
apy sessions he used it well with a few reminders; yet each time he 
returned for a lesson, time had to be spent to get the s sound in his 
speech again. It was apparent that he wasn’t using this sound outside 
of speech therapy class. Why? This question was answered one day 
when the mother came for a conference and presented the speech pat- 
tern which Johnny had copied. She, too, substitued the th sound for 
s and z sounds. Since Johnny needed to hear a correct pattern at home 
as well as in school, it was evident that the mother needed some help 
too. Working with the whole child, in this instance, involved going 
beyond him to his home environment. 

The extent of speech therapy can be illustrated by Bobby, who 
stuttered. In addition to the work the therapist was doing directly with 
Bobby, she was investigating whether there were times when he seemed 
to have greater difficulty with his speech. She talked this over with 
Bobby, too, since he was reacting in a negative manner to his hesi- 
tancies and was aware that he stuttered. There seemed to be an in- 
crease in the non-fluencies whenever Bobby had to do an activity in- 
volving reading. Reading tests showed him to be only slightly retarded 
in reading for his age and mental ability—not enough to be the sole 
basis for the speech involvement. In talking with the parents, the 
therapist learned that Bobby had had some difficulty in learning to 
read; for that reason, Bobby was given help at home which involved 
reading orally. Various facts led the therapist to the conclusion that 
Bobby’s feelings about speech in connection with oral reading needed 
to be changed. Bobby gained more confidence in himself when the 
problem was discussed with him and he understood why he felt as he 
did about reading. By using the suggestions made by the therapist, 
Bobby made a remarkable improvement in his speech. This project 
necessitated both understanding, on the part of teachers and parents, 
and speech therapy; it involved working with the boy’s attitude. If he 
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had been unreceptive to suggestions, therapy directly focused on the 
speech difficulty would have been to little or no avail. Again, in work- 
ing with the whole child, the therapist had to be concerned with the 
pupil’s environment and with the modification of his attitude about a 
a situation in his environment. 


One should be aware, when referring to either normal or defective 
speech, that the concern is with an area rather than with a point. 
Thinking of all acquaintances who have speech defects, the reader 
will discover that there are no two who talk alike, regardless of whether 
or not the types of defects lie within the same classification. Likewise, 
if the reader listened with closed eyes to five persons with so-called 
normal speech saying the same sentence with similar emphasis and 
inflection, he would recognize that each person speaks only once. One 
must confess that there have been times when a word was repeated, 
when hesitancies were more numerous than usual, or when a sound 
was used incorrectly in his own speech. These deviations are usually 
not referred to as defective speech because they do not happen with 
any regularity; however, in the strictest sense of the word, speech was 
defective in that situation. This relationship may be illustrated by over- 
lapping areas: one representing defective speech and incorporating all 
types or classifications of speech disorders, the other representing 
speech considered normal, with an area common to both, as indicated 
in the following diagram: 


Defective Speech 
| | 
Normal Speech 


There is a time near the termination of therapy when a person 
with a speech defect may be in this overlapping area along with the 
normal speaker who is making occasional mistakes. As there are times 
when the normal speaker has errors in his speech, so there are times 
when the person with a speech defect speaks in a manner which would 
be considered normal. An example might be that of a person who 
stutters but who is able to recite a memorized poem with no difficulty. 
If a person with a speech disorder can be shown that there are times 
when his speech is normal it may be very helpful in the therapy 
program. 


In summary, speech therapy works with the whole child to change 
his behavior and his speech from the area of defectiveness to the area 
of normality. The task in speech therapy has only begun when a child 
is taught to make a sound. Not until the child is using the correct 
sounds consistently in all speech situations and has an objective at- 
titude toward his speech problem does the therapist feel that the re- 
sponsibility to the child and his position in society has ended. 
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What Are the Duties of a Speech Therapist? 


The first duty of the speech therapist is therapy. She is respon- 
sible for seeing that the children needing it are given speech help in 
the most expedient manner. Many teachers have the idea that a 
speech therapist is a reading specialist who can handle reading prob- 
lems, is a clinical psychologist to whom children should be referred for 
testing, or is someone who knows all the answers concerning problem 
children. It is true that a speech therapist must have a knowledge of 
many aspects of education. Usually, however, the full-time job as a 
speech therapist is all that can be handled, for the therapist has many 
duties similar to those of a classroom teacher. The therapist keeps 
records, sends out reports, makes home calls, attends faculty meetings 
and Parent-Teacher Association meetings, and does the many tasks 
required of any teacher. These duties are multiplied by two, three, 
and often four times those of a classroom teacher since the therapist 
sees many more children. 

A speech therapist should check the children to determine those 
needing speech help. This checking can be done in different ways; 
indeed, the duties required of a speech therapist may vary from one 
state to another. Generally, the therapist tests the hearing only of 
those children who may be having speech difficulty because of faulty 
hearing. 

The therapist may need to interpret a new program to some who 
may doubt the merits of speech therapy; if he is new to the program, 
he will need to make himself known. Furthermore, regardless of how 
long the program of speech therapy has been in a school system, there 
are still parents who need to be convinced of the good it will do for 
their child. 

A speech therapist must deal with several principals, school 
nurses, and many teachers. He must establish rapport with all of them 
and keep everyone as happy as possible while fitting his schedule 
around the many school activities. This part of the job demands care- 
ful planning and many long hours of scheduling so that every child , 
and teacher may receive the greatest benefit from the speech therapy 
program. 


What May the Classroom Teacher Do to Help the Speech Therapist ? 


The classroom teacher is an important link in the speech therapy 
program, because cooperation is needed to carry out the program to 
the best advantage of all concerned. The classroom teacher may help 
the speech therapist and thereby help the child in many ways. He 
may, for instance, direct his attention to more specific details with 
respect to speech than he has in the past and report these things 
accurately. 

One of the first things a classroom teacher may be asked to do is 
to help locate the children having speech defects. This objective is 
usually effected in one of two ways. The speech therapist may do a 
screening test on all of the children. A more common procedure is 
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the referral method in which the classroom teacher gives the therapist 
a list of all the children who seem to need some help with their speech. 
Generally, the therapist will act in a directive capacity, indicating the 
types of speech needing referral. Children who are having trouble with 
reading but who can pronounce and use the speech sounds correctly 
should not be included. 

The teacher should be objective in compiling a list for the ther- 
apist, including all children who have any difficulty whether or not 
is is objectionable to her. Since a child will not be checked unless 
referred by the teacher, it is wise to send the children to the therapist 
if there is any doubt. A brief statement concerning the child’s diffi- 
culty will help the therapist. Non-fluencies should be pointed out so 
that the therapist will check this defect rather than some other diffi- 
culty. If a child has trouble with sounds only in certain words, the 
therapist may not discover them in a quick survey or screening pro- 
cedure. 

The classroom teacher’s cooperation does not end when the 
therapist has scheduled the children for speech help. The teacher has 
useful information in her records. In offering the files to the therapist, 
the classroom teacher saves the therapist the necessity of obtaining 
information which the parents have already given. The teacher may 
have additional information concerning the child or family which will 
be of help in understanding the child’s problem. Any observations 
which have been made of the child’s reactions in the classroom or on 
the playground may be valuable. Since the teacher sees more of the 
child than the therapist and has a closer relationship with the parents, 
she is in a position to give pertinent bits of information. 

By being aware of the sounds on which the child is working, the 
classroom teacher is in a position to give specific information regard- 
ing the child’s progress in the classroom. A report—‘“He is using the s 
sound in the words he works on in speech class, but he doesn’t use it 
in any other words yet”—gives the therapist much more information 
than a report that the child is doing quite well. 

Knowing what sounds are being worked on enables the teacher to 
help the child in the classroom whenever the therapist deems it ad- 
visable. The teacher can check on certain set words, such as the word 
“Yes,” to see that the child either says the correct sound or is aware of 
the fact that he has used the incorrect one. This checking should not 
be obvious to all members of the class, taking the form of nagging, or 
require an excess of valuable class time. If the child knows that the 
teacher is willing to help him remember, a system can be worked out 
so that he will know when he has done well. Thus, the teacher pro- 
vides a valuable part in the therapy. Indeed, it is very difficult to get 
a sound incorporated in connected speech by working on it only during 
the therapy session. Furthermore, few children are able to take this 
responsibility entirely on their own. 

The attitude of the classroom teacher toward the speech therapy 
program may have a definite effect on the child and his desire to go to 
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his speech lesson. In case the child is apprehensive before going to the 
first session, he can be reassured by the explanation to the whole class 
of the purposes and advantages of the program. The teacher who 
permits the child to show the other children what he does in speech 
class is helping the child who attends speech therapy, and is increasing 
the understanding of all the children. A child will be much more will- 
ing to attend speech class if a pleasant voice is used in telling him when 
it is time to go, and if he is assured that he will be able to complete a 
project or join the rest of the class when he returns. By arrangement 
with the speech therapist the child having a speech defect may take a 
visitor with him to speech therapy. When the classroom teacher sup- 
ports the speech therapy program, the child is never required to make 
up after school the work missed while in speech class. Neither is he 
penalized for his speech difficulty by lowering his grades or depriving 
him of things which the other children do. 

It saves the time of the therapist if the child comes for his lesson 
on time. The teacher can help by reminding the child that it is 
speech day, and by having a schedule posted ‘so that the child will 
know when he should leave. 

The therapist works to build objectivity on the part of the child. 
The classroom teacher can further this by treating the child with a 
speech defect like the other children. This child should be given an 
opportunity to recite orally just as the others, but he should not be 
forced. He should be helped to face his problem, and to realize what 
can be done about it. An understanding on the part of the other chil- 
dren in the classroom will help the child who has a speech defect to 
face his problem more objectively. Most children in the public schools 
who have speech defects are potentially normal children providing 
they have the proper help. Too many teachers feel erroneously that 
these children need to be pitied. Actually, the classroom atmosphere 
that is desirable for the child with no speech problem is equally desir- 
able for the child with a speech defect. 

Stuttering is a problem which brings up numerous questions in the 
classroom. Many books have been written on the problem, but this 
article will deal only briefly with the subject. 

Stuttering is a complicated problem. The classroom teacher should 
consult the speech therapist as to what can be done in the classroom 
to help the child who stutters. Two children who stutter may need to 
be treated quite differently; therefore, all suggestions given by the 
therapist for one child may not apply to another. Some general sug- 
gestions will apply in most instances, however, and the ones made by 
Johnson? will probably be useful: 

1. Help the child to face the problem frankly. . 


2. Build the child’s confidence in his basic physical ability to speak 
normally. 


2 Johnson, Wendell, et al. Speech-Handicapped School Children (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), pp. 215-247. 
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3. Build the child’s confidence in his ability to handle speaking 


situations acceptably even as a stutterer. 


+. Train the child to eliminate unnecessary and undesirable 
speech mannerisms. 


. Train the child to delay and slow down his stuttering reactions. 
. Train the child to stutter as easily as possible. 
. Encourage the child to talk as much as possible. 


. Encourage the child to cultivate his abilities and personality 
assets. 


Cn 


9. Encourage the child in good physical hygiene practices. 


10. Take proper steps to prevent the development of stuttering in 
children who might otherwise acquire it. 


What May the Classroom Teacher Do in the Classroom Whether or 
Not There Is a Therapist in the School System? 


All suggestions made up to this point have been directly con- 
nected with the program of speech therapy in cooperation with the 
therapist. If a teacher is really interested in helping a child with a 
speech defect, there are many other ways in which this help can be 
given. Many teachers feel that there is little they can do if there is no 
therapist; the following suggestions, however, will show that they do 
have a role in therapy whether or not there is a speech therapist in 
their school. 

Since approximately eighty per cent of the children with speech 
defects have some sort of articulatory difficulty, it is essential to remem- 
ber that in speech it is the sounds that letters represent rather than the 
names of letters which are important. For example, although the letter 
¢ appears in the words cat and cent, the teacher in talking about the 
sounds of these letters, would refer to the k sound and the s sound 
respectively. Sometimes it takes two letters to represent one sound as 
the ch sound in chair, and conversely, sometimes one letter is used to 
represent two sounds, as in box where the letter x has the sounds of k 
and s. Since the English language is not phonetic, words are often 
spelled with one letter, but pronounced by the use of a sound different 
from that normally connected with the letter. The word is, for instance, 
is spelled with the letter s, which is pronounced as a z sound. 

With the above suggestions regarding sounds in mind, workbook 
material can be used effectively to make children more aware of the 
sounds that letters represent. This procedure need not take additional 
time. ‘The main difference is the approach to the material and the 
emphasis which is given. Most of the workbook material is designed to 
be done silently as seat work. If some of it is done orally, the child 
becomes aware of what he hears as well as what he sees. 


Often a child who has a speech defect can imitate sounds that are 
said in isolation for him to hear. He may not necessarily pronounce the 
sounds correctly in words, but when letters are associated with the 
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correct oral patterns, the child is much more likely to begin to use the 
correct sounds. For example, a child does not make the s sound cor- 
rectly in many words and he omits it at the end of words, but he can 
imitate it when a pattern is given for him. He learns that the letter s 
has a certain sound so that when he sees and hears the words horse, 
house, and miss, he realizes that there should be an s sound at the end. 
In some instances, if the child is using an infantile pattern no longer 
needed, all that is necessary to get him to use a sound correctly is to 
point out his mistake and give him a little help. Some speech defects, 
however, are much more difficult to correct. 


Material which will help children become aware of sounds, how 
they are made, and what they look and feel like, need not be limited 
to the children with speech defects. A speech section on the bulletin 
board may prove interesting to many children. An appealing display 
can be made of a feather posted with a list of words or pictures ending 
in the p or t sounds and the suggestion: “See if you can make the 
feather move when you say these words. Be sure to make a puff of 
air at the end of the word, but keep it small.” 


A number of pictures which the children can name and which 
begin with the same sound will keep children constructively busy 
during their free moments. Picking out the sound that comes at the 
beginning, middle, or end of a word or picture name can be inter- 
esting. Many reading workbooks provide well-planned and colorful 
materials, or a suggestion may be made to the children to gather 
pictures for a certain sound. A poster can be made with these pictures. 
A mirror in which the children can see the lip movements for sounds 
can be part of the speech corner if correct suggestions are given 

‘ pertaining to its use. 


Spelling lists provide another source of material for helping 
children become aware of sounds and the letters used to represent 
them. The class, or an individual child, may be asked to go through 
the spelling list underlining all the words having a certain sound. The 
child having some difficulty with this sound may be given the 
opportunity to use the new sound which he has learned by saying the 
words in which he has found the sound. 


By giving a child something to talk about, the classroom teacher 
is giving him a desire to talk. If a child who is very self-conscious 
about his speech can become so interested in what he has to talk 
about that he will forget himself, he will offer comments without 

| realizing that he is doing so until after he has finished. Closely con- 
nected is the problem of getting some children to know when to stop 
talking. Children need to learn that others should be given an oppor- 
tunity to express their ideas too—that time for talking is shared in 
much the same way that equipment in the classroom is shared. 
| Sharing can be more effectively taught in the classroom where there 
| are a number of children. 


Few people stop to realize that many of the problems of children 
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with speech defects are also problems of the children with so-called 
normal speech. The use of voice is a topic which can be presented to 
a whole group. For example, the loudness which should be used in 
various situations can be presented even to very young children, and 
can be understood if it is properly illustrated. Dramatizing stories such 
as “The Three Bears” can be a good introduction to the subject 
of voice. 

Proper phrasing and emphasis are important to anyone and are 
especially important to a child with a speech defect since the intelligi- 
bility is greatly increased if a good rhythm pattern is used. The seem- 
ingly little habits of using “Yes” or “No” rather than shaking the 
head can be pointed out as good speech manners. 

When the class is learning a poem or a song, the children may 
pick out all the words containing a sound on which the children in 
speech are working. If there is more than one sound, the class may be 
divided into groups. The classroom teacher should realize that the 
children with speech defects will not use all of the sounds correctly 
simply because these sounds have been isolated. A consistent use of an 
adequate sound pattern can be expected only when a child is about 
ready to work on another sound to to be dismissed from therapy. The 
very fact that a child knows where certain sounds appear in a poem or 
song, however, shows that an awareness is being developed. 

It would be possible to enumerate other ways in which the class- 
room teacher may help the child with a speech defect whether or not 
there is a speech therapist; these suggestions will, however, give the 
interested teacher ideas with which to begin. Many other ideas will 
come to the teacher as the work progresses. In time the emphasis on 
speech will become so much a part of the total program that it will 
come automatically and little thought will be needed for the effective 
use of the materials. 


What Can the Classroom Teacher Do If a Child Needs the Help 
of a Therapist and One Is Not Available? 


If a therapist is not available in the school system, there may be 
problems for the classroom teacher in obtaining help for those children 
who need it. Each school system has a different set-up for referral to 
other agencies. It is well for the teacher to know of the facilities 
available for helping the child. Many universities and colleges now 
have speech clinics where out-patients can be seen for diagnosis and 
therapy. Usually the charge made for services is negligible. Service 
clubs often provide needed funds or transportation. 

It is necessary, if unity is to be present in education, that there 
be both understanding and active acceptance of the newer areas 
which have been added to the educational program in recent years. 
Without the cooperation of the entire staff a program of speech 
therapy cannot be so effective as it should be. When one considers 
the amount of time spent in speaking each day, one realizes that 
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speech therapy for those who have difficulty in expressing themselves 
is a vital and essential part of the total school program. 
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THE REMEDIAL SPEECH PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS AT ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


F. Lincotn D. Hotmes* 


Curriculum revision in the school year 1934-35 resulted in the 
introduction of a required Fundamentals of Speech course offered for 
two semester hours credit during the freshman year for all four-year 
students. At the end of three semesters of experience with this required 
course, the four staff members of the Department of Speech agreed 
that the pattern employed did not fully meet the need of many stu- 
dents in developing adequate voice and pronunciation habits. To 
remedy this deficiency, this procedure was adopted: giving a grade of 
incomplete to those students who had failed to develop acceptable 
habits of voice production, of pronunciation, or both; and requiring 
these students to report to clinic sections to concentrate on their 
specific problems until the incomplete grades were worked off. 

Students reported by instructors in Fundamentals of Speech were 
assigned to clinic sections during a free hour once a week. To make 
the work of a clinic section more specific, insofar as it was possible, 
students with similar problems were placed in the same section. These 
sections were distributed among the four staff mmbers and were car- 
ried in addition to their regular teaching loads. The department fol- 
lowed the policy of dismissing a student from his clinical assignment 
as soon as he demonstrated mastery of his problem. Some students 
were dismissed after a few weeks: others were continued throughout 
the two semesters allowed to remove a grade of incomplete. 

In the school year of 1941-42 further curriculum division dimin- 
ished the freshman-year load from 18-19 to 15-16 semester hours, 
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placing Fundamentals of Speech in the sophomore year, and changed 
the amount of credit from two to three semester hours. For several 
years prior to this change, the Department of Speech had been re- 
questing an opportunity to introduce a speech usage test to be given 
to new students so that those students needing clinical help might 
receive it prior to enrolling in the Fundamentals of Speech course. 
This shifting of the required speech course to the sophomore year 
made it possible to inaugurate a speech usage test without interfering 
with the assignment of students to Fundamentals of Speech. The ad- 
ministration approved a speech usage test, and the speech staff com- 
pleted plans for administering the test. 

The staff agreed that a speech usage test should include both 
reading and speaking. The need for reading materials of different 
levels of difficulty was foreseen and, after considerable study, five short 
paragraphs were selected. In preparation for the tests, these para- 
graphs were mimeographed, using both sides of one sheet, so that 
the student could readily select any one of the five to read. To sample 
the speaking behavior of the students, topics were chosen which 
would fall within the experience of high-school graduates. Five 
sets of topics were devised to guard against preliminary preparation 
of these speeches, and a different set was used in each successive 
testing period. A questionnaire was prepared to provide significant 
information about the student and his experience. In order that 
uniform aspects of the student’s speaking behavior might be evaluated, 
a check sheet was developed on which the person giving the speech 
test could report his reactions to the student’s speech. These four 
pieces of material’ constituted the devices essential to the giving and 
reporting of the speech usage test. 


Scheduling the students for their speech usage tests presented 
a problem. The introduction of a scheduling desk into the registration 
line slowed down the movement of the line so seriously that the method 
was abandoned. For a few years speech usage tests were scheduled in 
connection with the physical examinations required of all new students 
When better facilities became available with the opening of the 
Special Education Building, the administering of speech usage tests 
was separated from the physical examinations. In order to make use 
of student time before classes began, three or four staff members were 
assigned to give speech usage tests on three of the four half-days used 
in registration. The rest of the students were scheduled after classes and 
in the evening during the first two weeks of classes. The scheduling of 
students has now been simplified to the point of having the assignment 
indicated on the combined Speech Usage Test Questionnaire and 
Report on the Speech. When passing through the registration line, 
the student is given his questionnaire, his name is entered on a corre- 
sponding schedule, and the fact that he has been scheduled for a 


1 Copies of the materials used in the speech usage test are included in 
Appendix A, page 42. 
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speech usage test is initialed on his registration blank. Since there 
are now ten members of the speech staff who give speech usage tests, 
six members are scheduled for each testing period. An eariy estimate 
of the time required for the test—six minutes—has become standard 
during the years the test has been given. 


When a student has a deviation in his speech, the instructor 
administering the test calls it to his attention; if the deviation 
warrants his being assigned to a clinical section, the instructor informs 
him of that fact and outlines the procedure for being assigned. 


The program of re-education followed in clinical sections corre- 
sponds closely to the procedure which must be followed when therapy 
is provided for an individual. The first weekly meeting, a regular fifty- 
minute class period, is used to explain the program, the group 
procedure, and the responsiblity of each student for his own speech 
habits. The basis of the deviation characteristic of the group is ex- 
plained. Furthermore, each student is asked whether he understands 
the nature of his speech deviation. This deviation is indicated on the 
report which the instructor has received from the speech teacher who 
administered the speech usage test. Usually a tape recording is made 
of the speech of cach member of the group. The students are told 
that their first speech project is to learn to hear unacceptable aspects of 
their speech. They are told that it may take some time for them to 
learn to listen to themselves. 


The usual group procedure is to use many so-called interaction 
exercises. These follow two forms: (1) Directives: A student is told to 
direct the student adjacent to him to do an act, to say, for instance, 
“Close the door.” The second student is told to reply using the words 
of the first speaker insofar as possible, saying, “I will not close the 
These directives are repeated twice with greater insistence. 
Later, in order to increase the length of the utterance, a student 
is told to give a double directive which involves telling his neighbor to 
do two things. The student spoken to replies as before. (2) Imaginary 
situations: The situation might be one in which the first student must 
induce the second one to work for him, although the second student is 
reluctant to do so because the financial arrangements were unsatisfac- 
tory on a previous occasion. Another situation which introduces humor 
into the pattern involves having the first student return a borrowed 
umbrella which has been damaged. Innumerable situations can be in- 
vented which require a life-like adjustment to a speech situation. 
Usually both kinds of exercises carry the stipulation that the speech 
must be pleasant. During a clinic session there will be time for each 
student to read to the group. Reading aloud is good practice for 
speech-sound substitutions and for voice improvement. A_ student 
learns to recognize the sounds for which he substitutes. Reading also 
introduces the problem of adjusting to the group. 

The progress of a clinic group is facilitated if the members of the 
group have a common problem. Directives can be used which involve 
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the speech sounds the students are working on. Games can be played. 
An example is one which begins by a student saying: “I am going to 
the fair at St. Ives and I am taking . . .” (the name of an object which 
requires the use of the sound the group is working on.) Each member 
adds the name of an object and repeats the names of the objects 
named by the others. This game is not played to test the memory span; 
therefore, if a player cannot remember the object named by one of the 
group, the original namer is encouraged to supply the name for him. 

Since clinic sections are scheduled only at times when classrooms 
and teachers are available, and since the free hours of many students 
are limited, some of the sections will be composed of a miscellany of 
deviations, even though the assignment of similar cases to a section is 
desirable. For a long period of time, the students assigned to clinical 
sections have been classified into five groups: (1) s cases; (2) nasality 
cases; (3) phonatory cases; (4) miscellaneous, which includes all other 
sound substitutions; (5) rhythm cases. Usually the rhythm cases are 
assigned for individual help, although later they may be placed in a 
section for group work. 

The criterion applied to decide whether a student should be as- 
signed for clinical help is a simple one: Would this student be handi- 
capped in pursuing his course in Fundamentals of Speech? Since the 
objective in clinical sections is to bring the performance up to a level 
so that the student will be able to pursue his required speech course 
successfully, students are excused from clinical assignments as soon as 
they have reached that stage of improvement. Since the problems 
which the students face vary from slight to very great, some students 
are excused after one or two meetings, whereas others are continued 
in the clinic for more than two semesters. 


At present, three members of the speech staff handle clinical sec- 
tions. Insofar as possible, all of the nasality cases are assigned to one 
instructor, the s cases are assigned to another, and all of the voice 
cases to another. An attempt is made to limit the number in a section 
to twelve or less. Eleven sections were set up for the first semester of 
this year. These sections were distributed to instructors as follows: 
two, four, and five. The author had five sections; three of these were 
primarily voice cases; the others were miscellaneous in composition. 


The Speech Check 


In 1952 the Committee on Student Teaching asked the Depart- 
ment of Speech to set up and operate a speech test to be taken during 
the junior year prior to assignment to student teaching. The Uni- 
versity Senate, composed of the heads of departments and directors of 
divisions, approved this request. Some of the supervising teachers felt 
that, in spite of the remedial-speech program and the requirement of 
Fundamentals of Speech for all students, some students were handi- 
capped in their student teaching by their inadequate speech habits. 
The department staff formulated plans for the requested test. It was 
agreed that it should be given at least a semester prior to the time 
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when the student would enroll for his first student teaching. The staff 
members agreed that the test should include both reading and speak- 
ing. They also agreed that each student should speak before a speech 
check board composed of one representative from the faculty of the 
student’s department or division and two members from the Depart- 
ment of Speech. 


When the student is assigned for his speech check he is given a 
letter which explains the type of speech expected and gives instruc- 
tions for its preparation. The time and place he is to report for his 
speech check is typed at the top of the letter. Since this letter is repro- 
duced,’ the specific items will not be discussed here. According to staff 
decision, the students are scheduled at ten-minute intervals. To con- 
serve the time of the representative from the department or division, 
students from the same department are scheduled consecutively. Unless 
the number of periods required for the students from any area can be 
lessened by scheduling more, six students heard successively is the 
usual number in one sitting. 


Two types of materials have been prepared on which the speech 
check board can report on the speech of the students: (1) a Speech- 
Check Report Card for recording the student’s adequacy as Excellent, 
Good, or Minimum. (This scale can be extended by encircling parts 
of two adjacent terms) (2) a Speech Deficiency Report for indicating 
the deviations which prevented the student from passing his speech 
check and the type of help which the student should receive. If the 
speech check board decides that the speech performance of the stu- 
dent is below the minimum required for successful student teaching, 
the deficiency report is filled out and the student is scheduled for the 
type of remedial work best designed: to help him overcome his de- 
ficiency. 

Giving every junior a speech check made heavy demands upon 
the time of the speech staff which was already carrying a heavy teach- 
ing and extra class load. Consequently, the possibility of excusing stu- 
dents who demonstrated a uniformly adequate pattern of speech in 
their Fundamentals of Speech classes was examined. The speech staff 
finally decided to have each instructor in Fundamentals of Speech make 
one of three types of reports on each student. In order to simplify the 
handling of these reports, they were made on cards of different color. 
The students with a uniformly adequate pattern of speech were issued 
white cards indicating that they need not take a speech check. To the 
students who had attained during the course an adequate pattern of 
speech, the maintenance of which was uncertain, amber cards were 
issued. This meant that these students must take a speech check. To 
those students who were inadequate to the degree of needing further 
help in such aspects as pronunciation, voice, organization, and presen- 
tution, blue cards were issued. These cards indicated the type or types 


2 See Appendix B, page 46. 
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of deviations prevailing and the type of remedial help which should 
be provided for the student. 

The foregoing procedure has been followed for three semesters 
and the summer session of 1954. Although the effectiveness of a 
method can be evaluated satisfactorily only after a period of several 
years of use, this procedure has diminished the number of speech checks 
which must be administered. Students who are known to be in need of 
further help can be provided with immediate assistance. They do not 
have to wait until they have failed speech checks to be assigned for 
help. 

Naturally the reader will raise the question, “Does this procedure 
establish adequate speech habits in the student?” Several favorable 
answers can be given. Now that students face the possibility of having 
to pass a speech check, they have greater interest in establishing and 
maintaining adequate speech habits. Since they also face the possibil- 
ity of being excused from taking a speech check because of their 
achievement in Fundamentals of Speech, some apply themselves more 
industriously than they normally would to the task of replacing their 
inadequate habits with acceptable ones. Students seem to take their 
speech-clinic assignments more seriously, and they have maintained 
their improved speech habits better than they did when they assumed 
they had completed all speech requirements. Obviously, the evalua- 
tions made by the teachers of Fundamentals of Speech and those made 
by members of the speech check boards lack uniformity. One teacher 
may issue white cards to students, excusing them from a speech check, 
to whom other teachers might issue amber cards, calling for a speech 
check. It is probable that some speech check boards pass students, 
indicating minimum adequacy, when another speech-check board 
would assign them to further clinical help. Better agreement as to 
what constitutes adequacy in speech, and what kinds of deviations are 
remedial, needs to be attained. 

Administering speech checks has made great demands upon the 
time of the author, who handles the scheduling of the speech check 
boards and the allotting of time to various departments and divisions 
for their students. Encroachment upon the free time of faculty 
members, both on the speech staff and on other departmentals staffs, 
occurs. Scheduling students for clinical sections and meeting the 
sections consumes time, of course. The imperative part of any speech 
check system is the provision of remedial help to any student who 
needs it. It has not been possible in every instance to provide, nor to 
induce the student to make use of, every type of service he probably 
needs. 

The heads of departments have done their part of the work of 
administering speech checks willingly and efficiently. They realize 
the benefits accruing to the students of their own departments from 
the expanded services of the Department of Speech. 

The remedial speech program for college students, despite some 
difficulties and shortcomings, has expanded greatly since 1935. The 
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di program is a continuing pattern. Beginning with the speech usage 
test and assignment to clinic sections in the freshman year, the 


program progresses steadily with the Fundamentals of Speech course 
~ in the sophomore year, and additional remedial work for those students 
i ' able to benefit from continued assistance with their individual speech 
problems. 

of 


A LISTENING ROOM—ITS DEVELOPMENT AND USE 


F. Lincotn D. Hotmes* 

e 

g Since 1936 recording equipment has been available most of the 
d time for recording the speech of students in speech classes at Illinois 
- State Normal University. For a period of about fourteen years, disc 
ir recorders of various kinds were used. Students were required to 
e purchase an eight-inch disc, at first aluminum, later acetate; one side 
ir was recorded early in the semester: the other side, toward the end of 
ir the semester. Facilities for playing back these recordings always 
d presented a problem because there was seldom a convenient place for 
d students to study their records. The removal of the third floor of Old 


- Main in 1946 wiped out the central area used for recording and listen- 
ing. From that time until 1950 recording equipment was set up at 
various places around the campus, and it was impossible to provide 
cy facilities in which students could study their recordings. 

The rapid, post-war, improvement in tape recording made avail- 
able ideal equipment for recording and listening. The prospects for 
establishing a listening room, equipped with tape recorders, seemed 
almost achieved in 1950 when, from areas vacated by administrative 

offices, one classroom and adjacent offices were promised to the De- 
partment of Speech. The promised offices could not be delivered 
‘ because of the reluctance of the occupants to move to other quarters. 
An area adjacent to the classroom was walled off, however, and 
| during the summer of 1951 three Web-Cor tape recorders were in- 
stalled in three movable acoustic booths. A sixteen-drawer filing 
? cabinet which accommodated four-by-six cards had been left behind 
by the Alumni Office. This proved ideal for storing the three-inch 
reels of recording tape purchased for use by the students. Although 
. recording and listening activity in this room disturbed the classes 
held in the adjacent room, this arrangement provided a listening 
room where a student could record his voice on tape and study it. 
Since no other conference area was available, however, instructors 
had to use the listening room for conferences with students. This 
practice, a necessary one if the best use of recordings is to be made, 
practically closed the other two recording booths to student use. 
’ The departmental supply of thrée-inch tapes was adequate to 


e . Professor of Speech and Head of the Department of Speech 
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assign one for the use of each student in classes and clinic sections. 
The Web-Cor recorder, set at the best recording speed of seven inches 
per second, provided the student with three and three-fourths minutes 
in one direction on a tape. Since the Web-Cor operates both clock- 
wise and counterclockwise by turning the recording switch, over 
seven minutes were available for each student’s assignment. Most 
assignments could be recorded and listened to within fifteen minutes; 
therefore a schedule dividing the day into fifteen-minute intervals 
was printed. Ordinarily, the schedule for the three stations has been 
posted one week in advance so that students can reserve a station 
for future use. 

Several different procedures have been followed for assigning 
tapes to students. The best procedure discovered is to assign groups of 
tapes, each numbered on the reel and the container, to an instructor 
according to the number of students in a section. These tapes are 
then placed in file drawers labeled with the instructor’s name and 
class hours. The instructor posts, in the listening room, a list desig- 
nating the number of the tape assigned to each student. 

Procedures vary among the several instructors in the method of 
teaching students to operate the Web-Cor. Some teachers hold indi- 
vidual conferences with groups of students, teaching them to operate 
the machine. Others teach them during class time in conjunction with 
a recording assignment. To date, adequate student help to care for 
this instruction has not been available. Since many classes are taught 
in rooms far from the listening room in Main Hall, some instructors 
have the Audio-Visual Service provide them with a Web-Cor to use 
for making the initial recording and for teaching the students how to 
operate the recorder. The Department of Speech has had an insuffic- 
ient number of machines to make them available for this purpose. 

Because of the wide-spread availability of recorders, hearing one’s 
speech is not the novelty that it used to be. Nevertheless, students are 
still interested in hearing “How I Sound!” They are unaccustomed, 
however, to making evaluations of their speech. Therefore, to assure 
that the greatest value from a listening room accrues to the student, 
the teacher must make assignments. These assignments should be re- 
lated to some unit being studied by the class. Most students have to 
devote some time to voice improvement. An assignment which seems 
promising is to have the student record two paragraphs or sections 
from two different types of material: one is to be material with which 
he agrees, or of which he approves; the other is to be material which 
sets forth an attitude with which the student disagrees or of which he 
disapproves. This assignment permits the student to make a simple 
evaluation of his speech. Does he show approval or disapproval when 
he intends to? Other types of problems arise: some students, for 
example, have pronunciation problems. Students can be provided 
with lists of words, as well as sentences and even paragraphs, with 
which they have difficulty. A good source for such material is Joseph 
P. Mosher’s book, The Production of Correct Speech Sounds. 
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The limited opportunity for formal speaking in the Fundamentals 
of Speech classes, especially when the number enrolled exceeds twenty, 
can be expanded by having students record one or more short, well- 
organized speeches. Further practice in oral reading can be gained 
through the use of the recorder. To make such assignments most 
profitable, the teacher should require that the student make an eval- 
uation of his performance. All recording and listening assignments are 
pursued with more purpose when they are evaluated by the student 
and his instructor. 

Students should be encouraged to use the listening room for prac- 
tice purposes. To have part of the tape available at all times for 
practice purposes, each assignment should consume not more than the 
length of the tape in one direction. Furthermore, the instructor’s eval- 
uation of each assigninent should be made as quickly as possible so 
that the tape will be free for practice. 

Ideally, conferences should be held with the student during which 
his deviations from acceptable usage in voice, pronunciation, organi- 
zation, and so forth, are pointed out. This procedure requires that 
offices be adjacent to the listening area-—an arrangement which is not 
possible because of the number of instructors—or an additional con- 
ference area in which a spare recorder can be used. 

Although oral reading selections are in the textbook, practice 
material for specific deviations should be available to the student so 
that he can spend his time working on his difficulty rather than waste 
time looking for material. So far this requirement has not been met 
adequately. 

Maintaining tapes and recorders presents a problem. When a 
department tries to operate three listening stations, one extra recorder 
is necessary. After machines reach a fatigue limit, more than one 
spare recorder to three stations becomes necessary. The department 
supply of recorders, although building up, is not yet adequate to keep 
three stations operating, while having another machine for conference 
use. The listening program has been carried on fairly well because the 
Audio-Visual Service provides two services: caring for minor repairs 
and loaning replacement recorders to use when an emergency arises. 

The maintenance of recorders and the repair of tapes involves 
considerable time and effort. Some assistance has been provided by 
student workers. Actually, the most satisfactory procedure would be to 
have the listening room manned during most periods of the day by 
students employees who could do such things as repair tapes and re- 
place recorders which have stopped functioning. Thus, class and 
clinic students could be instructed in the use of the recorder and 
guided in the selection of material for their special problems. 

A listening room produces results only when the instructors are 
enthusiastic about using it. They are the ones who make the assign- 
ments and require the evaluations by the students and by themselves. 
With proper direction, the listening room can become an agent in 
helping students overcome many speech problems. 
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APPENDIX A 
THE MATERIALS USED IN THE SPEECH USAGE TEST 


1. Speech Usage Test Questionnaire: 


Name Curriculum 


Last First Middle 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
SPEECH USAGE TEST QUESTIONNAIRE 
Division of Speech Education 


A. Family and Personal Data 


1. School Address .......... . Home Address 
3. Parents’ Occupations, Foreign Languages How frequently does this 
if living, parent to 
4. Did you speak a foreign English? 
5. Sisters: Number Older. Younger. Living at home 
Brothers: Number Older .... Younger. ...... Living at home 
6. Years lived on farm _ ; in small town....; small city..._; large city 
7. Size of high school attended _- __ ; number in graduating class 
Name of high school ..... Year 
8. Have you held a regular job, other than home pone while attending high 
school? _.. What did you do? 
B. Data 
1. Which hand do you write with? .. Eat with? Have you 
iF always preferred this hand? 
ab 2. How many formal semester courses in Speech did you take in high school ? 
Fi, 3. Did you participate in class plays? ; Assembly programs? 
‘ Individual speaking contests? ; Debates? ; Choral Reading? 
4. Do you enjoy conversing with others? 
5. Do you like to read aloud to others? 
6. Do you like to tell stories? Relate anecdotes? 
7. Did you like to make announcements in high school ? 
8. Did you like to make oral reports in your high school classes? 
9. Do you feel that your speech is adequate for conversation ? 


for business interviews? ; for directing the behavior of others? 


10. Indicate, by checking appropriate space, your opinion of your speech 
skill in comparison with others in your graduating class: In upper quarter 


; upper half ; lower half ; lower quarter 
; . In what ways, if any, do at think your winnie skill is inadequate for a 
"prospective teacher? 
3 Please report to Room 218, Special Education at on 195 
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2. Speech Usage Test Record Card— (Reverse 


Name 


side ) 


Curriculum . 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
SPEECH USAGE TEST RECORD CARD 


Underline: Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, Senior. 


Examiner 
Report on Aspects of Speech 
A. Phonatory 
1. Pitch: optimum ; too high ; too low 
Variation: acceptable ; monotonous 
2. Loudness: acceptable ; too great ; too little 
Variation: conversational ; unvaried 
3. Quality: acceptable ; harsh ; nasal 
throaty ; aspirate ; metallic 
Variation: acceptable ; unvaried 
B. Articulatory 
1. Rate of time: acceptable ; too fast ; too slow 
2. Speech sounds: 
Substitutions: 
Poor quality: 
Dipthongization: Unstressing 
Omissions Additions 
C. Rhythm 


1. Cluttering 
2. Stuttering: interruptions: tonic spasms 


D. Speaking Behavior 


; stereotyped 


; clonic spasms 


1. Physical adjustment: positive ; neutral 


rho 


irrelevant 


3. Does speaker seem to have more than ordinary stage fright? No 


Reaction of Examiner 


. Selection and organization of material: acceptable 


Should be placed in Superior Section of 110 


1. 
2. Would not be handicapped in Fundamentals of Speech 110 


Assigned to Speech Clinic because of 


SPEECH CLINIC RECORD: 
Assigned to Clinic Section 
Excused from Clinic Section 


Continued in Clinic 
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3. Speech Usage Test—Oral Selections 


1. Tom Sawyer 


Tom lay thinking. Presently it occurred to him that he wished he was 
sick; then he could stay home from school. Here was a vague possibility. He 
canvassed his system. No ailment was found, and he investigated again. This 
time he thought he could detect colicky symptoms, and he began to encourage 
them with considerable hope. But they grew feeble, and presently died wholly 
away. He reflected further. Suddenly he discovered something. One of his upper 
front teeth was loose. This was lucky; he was about to begin to groan as a 
“starter,” as he called it, when it occurred to him that if he came into court 
with that argument, his aunt would pull it out, and that would hurt. So he 
thought he would hold the tooth in reserve some little time, and then he 
remembered hearing the doctor tell about a certain thing that laid up a 
patient for two or three weeks and threatened to make him lose a finger. So the 
boy eagerly drew his sore toe from under the sheet and held it up for inspec- 
tion. But now he did not know the necessary symptoms. However, it seemed 
well worth while to chance it, so he fell to groaning with considerable spirit. 


2. Our Brother of the Railroad 

Transportation! Think you for a moment of this word. A hundred million 
people live by its magic contact. Gone are the days of the lumbering ox-trains, 
the slowly towed canal boat, or the heavy-sailing river craft. In frigid cars the 
fruits of California are carried across the land, that we who live in snowy 
Maine may beakfast on oranges that but two weeks ago hung on the deep 
ereen trecs. By train are born the materials of which our houses are built, 
our clothes are made, with which our stomachs are fed. Without their unfailing 
service cities would starve. With a mazing skein of tracks men have united our 
vast country into one community. And we may exchange the wares of the 
eastern seaboard for the produce of our western coast with greater ease than 
. hundred years ago our great-great-grandfathers could trade from farm to 
some town near by. 


3. Liberty—N. Dwight Hillis 

Society’s greatest peril today is the demagogues who teach and _ the 
ignorant classes who believe that there is such a thing as liberty. The planets 
have no liberty: they follow the sun. The seas know no liberty; they follow 
the moon and tidal waves. When the river refuses to keep within its banks, it 
becomes a curse and a destruction. It is the stream that is restrained by its 
banks that turns the mill-wheels for man. The clouds, too, have their beauty, 
in that they are led forth in ranks and columns, generaled by the night winds. 
And in proportion as things pass from littleness to largeness, they go toward 
obedience to law. Because the dead leaf obeys nothing, it flutters down from 
its bough, giving but tardy recognition to the law of gravity; while our great 
earth covered with cities and civilization, is instantly responsive to gravity’s 
law. Indeed, he who disobeys any law of nature flings himself athwart her 
wheels, to be crushed to powder. 


4. Up From Slavery—Booker T. Washington 

Our usual diet on the plantation was corn bread and pork, but on Sun- 
day morning my mother was permitted to bring down a little molasses from 
the “bie house” for the three children, and when it was received how I did 
wish that every day was Sunday! I would get my tin plate and hold it up for 
that sweet morsel, but I would always shut my eyes while the molasses was being 
poured into the plate, with the hope that when I opened them I would be 
surprised to see how much I had got. When I opened my eyes, I would tip the 
plate in one direction and another, so as to make the molasses spread all over 
it, in the full belief that there would be more of it and that it would last 
longer if spread out this way. My share of the syrup was usually about two 
tablespoonsful, and those spoonsful of molasses were very much more enjoyable 
to me than is a fourteen-course dinner after which I am to speak. 
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5. Our Brother of the Railroad 


High in his cab the locomotive engineer peers through his goggles into the 
night. Against his face the cold air brushes like a flood in the mile-a-minute 
flight of his engine. Above, the stars stand steady in the sky, but beside him 
the country seems to flow past as his tremendous machine of steel crashes 
along the slender rails. There is a sudden roar, and the engineer glances back at 
the bridge that has already disappeared in ‘the night behind. Far down the 
track the green lights of a semaphore give the assurance of safety. Behind him 
the light from the windows of the Pullmans mark the telegraph poles with 
flickering touches of white. The whistle wails at the crossing—white faces 
peer in the quick gleam. The limited tears past. A wave of dust-charged wind 
surges into the still air, and the red lights on the rear car fade into the distance 
as the train tears on. 


4. Speech Usage Test—Topics for Talks 


Each of the five groups is printed separately with the heading “Speech 
Usage Test—Topics for Talks.” Each carries the same directions: Prepare a 
two-minute talk on one of the following topics. You may use notes. 


Group A Group D 


. My Home Town 

My Greatest Hero 

. My Favorite Movie Star 
. My Favorite Recreation 
. Going Home Weekends 


. My Favorite Teacher 

A Vacation Trip 

My Favorite Foods 

. Housing 

. What Does I.S.N.U. Need? 


Group B Group E 


. My High School 1. My Favorite Comic Strip 

. My Favorite Sport 2. An Embarrassing Moment 

. My First Impressions of I.S.N.U. 3. Why I Want to Be a Teacher 
. The Bravest Man I Know 1. Transportation 

. My Pet Peeve 5. A Trip I'd Like to Take 


we 


Group C 


|. My Best Friend 

2. My Favorite Radio Program 

3. The Greatest Problem of the 
Moment 

Pets 

5. The Best Book I Ever Read 
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APPENDIX B 
THE MATERIALS USED IN THE SPEECH CHECK 


1. Letter to Students 


To: The Student who must take a Speech Check. 
From: The Department of Speech. 
Re: The preparation for the Speech Check. 


. All students applying for Student Teaching 210 to be done after Septem- 


1, 1953, must present a card indicating that the bearer has passed his 
Speech Check. 


. Your Speech Check will be heard by a Board of three judges; one will be 


a teacher from your area, two from the Department of Speech staff. 


. This Board will evaluate your speech habits demonstrated by your giving 


a talk of 4% to 5 minutes in length. 


. As a basis for this speech you will select a topic which falls within the 


subject matter of your major field of study. Since most of the classroom 
speaking of a teacher is for the purpose of providing information for the 
members of a class, your talk should be directed toward this general end, 
that of informing. 


. In order that the Board may have a sample of your reading aloud, plan to 


support or elaborate at least one point in your talk by reading a quotation 
from an authority on the subject. For convenient reference this quotation 
should be placed on a card or cards not larger than 4” by 6”. If incor- 
porating this quoted material into your talk is impracticable, bring to your 
Speech Check a textbook, reference book, or periodical from your teaching 
field materials and be prepared to read from that source. 


. Your talk should be given in extemporaneous fashion. For reference you 


my use an outline of your talk placed on cards no larger than those men- 
tioned in the paragraph above. 


. In order that you may know what the Board which is hearing your Speech 


Check will be looking for as signs of inadequate speech habits, consult the 
form which the Director of your Division, or the Head of your Depart- 
ment, will have placed on your Departmental or Divisional Bulletin Board. 


. After hearing your talk, the members of your Board may wish to ask you 


some questions. Then, after consulting together, the Board will either sign 
a card which indicates that you have passed your Speech Check, or a 
Speech Deficiency Report which will indicate the specific phases of your 
speech habits which are inadequate. Also, they will indicate the kind of 
help you should seek to remedy your inadequate speech habits. 


. If your Board reports that you need help on specific speech problems, you 


may apply for another Speech Check only after you have made use of the 
facilities provided for your help and have a favorable recommendation 
from the speech teacher who has been in charge of the facility in which 
you have received help. 


. If you should feel that your speech habits are such that you may be unable 


to pass a Speech Check, you may request help in any of the facilities 
available, by directing your request to the Department of Speech. 


. The request for this Speech Check came from a Committee on Laboratory 


School Experiences. Their recommendation was approved by the Heads of 
Departments and Directors of Divisions meeting as the University Senate 
on March 4, 1952. 
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2. Speech Check Report Card 
SPEECH CHECK REPORT CARD 
To the =, of the Director of Laboratory School Experiences: 


Mrs. 

The bearer Miss 
Last Name First Name Middle Name 
a major in has passed 
the Speech Check showing 
Excellent Good Minimum adequacy in Speech. 
(Encircle appropriate term) 
Date .. 
Signed 


3. Speech Deficiency Report 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss = 
Last Name First Name Middle Name 
major in appeared before a 
Speech Check Board, whose names are listed below, on 
and was judged to have inadequate speech habits to participate in Student 
Teaching. The items checked below indicate the areas of inadequacy. 
Voice 


Pitch Level: Too high Too low 
Variety in pitch: | Monotonous Too much 
Loudness: Insufficient Too great 
Quality: Unpleasant forced harsh 


Articulation 
Poor quality sounds 
Sound substitutions 
Omissions 
Additions 
Use of stress: lack of proper stress failure to unstress 
Bodily Action 
Gesture 
Movement 
Posture 
Sense of communication 
Reading from the printed page 
Selection of material 
Organization of material 
Aspects for which Speech training is not wholly responsible 
Inadequate vocabulary 
Unacceptable grammar 
Signed 


The following services are available to help students remedy their inadequacies: 
Extempore Speaking 220 (2) ‘ 
(For work on selecting, organizing, and presenting material. Meets 
two days a week. Carries two semester hours of credit. ) 
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Laboratory Section 
(Meets two hours a week in a limited-sized practice group. Each stu- 
dent works on his particular problem. ) 

Clinic Section \ 

(Clinic sections are composed of students working on a specific voice _{ 
or articulation problem. Meets one day a week.) 

Individual help in Speech Clinic 

. ; (The student is assigned for help on his specific substitution and 
g works under a student clinician who is supervised by teachers in the 
as Speech Re-education Clinic.) 

It is possible that the problem of the student may call for help in im- 
proving vocabulary or grammatical usage. The Department of Speech does not 
accept the responsibility for meeting these needs. 

It is possible that the student will need some psychological counseling; he 
may be directed to seek this help by the members of his Speech Check Board 
or by the instructor who has him in charge in one of the above-listed speech 
services. 

Medical Service should be added to this list as recommended service. 


4. nt: Naa to Report on Students Who Have Completed Fundamentals of 
Speec 


(White Card) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH REPORT 
I believe the speech habits of 


Last Name First Name Middle Name 
to be of such uniformly good quality that he need not be given a Speech Check 


prior to being enrolled for Student Teaching 210. 


Date of report 


Instructor in Fundamentals of Speech 


(Amber Card) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH REPORT 
I believe the speech habits of 


Last Name First Name Middle Name 
to be of such average quality that he should be given a Speech Check prior 
to being permitted to enroll for Student Teaching 210. 

Date of report 


Instructor in Fundamentals of Speech 
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(Blue Card—Front) 
The speech habits of 


Miss 
Mr. 


“Last Name Name Name 
are inadequate for passing a Speech Check. Therefore he should obtain further 
help in improving his speech habits by using the service checked on the back 
of this card. 


Date of report 


Instructor in Fundamentals of Speech 


(Reverse) 


Report on Student needing further help to pass his Speech Check 


Deviation Content of Speeches 
Voice Selection of materials 
Organization of materials 
Loudness wecsusseeeeee Use of Language 
Vocabulary 
Articulation Grammar 
Substitutions Recommended Service 
Peer Extempore Speaking 220 (2) 
Laboratory Section 
Bodily Action (2 hours a week) 
Gestures Clinic Section 
Miowememt (1 hour a week) 
Posture Individual Help in Speech Clinic 


Sense of Communication 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE FACULTY 


Frances M. Alexander, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of social science, 
acted as a resource person at a meeting 
of the Young Citizens of Central Illinois 
at Pekin High School, December 3. 

Mary S. Arnold, assistant professor and 
supervising teacher in the third grade, 
attended as a council member the meet- 
ing of the Executive Council of the 
Association for Student Teaching in Chi- 
cago, February 23-24. As president of 
the Illinois Association for Student Teach- 
ing she attended the regional meeting 
February 25 in Chicago. Miss Arnold at- 
tended the meetings of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association in Chicago, December 
28-3U, as a delegate from the Central 
Division. She is currently vice-president 
of the Central Division. 

James Becker, assistant professor of 
the teaching of social science, was a dis- 
cussion leader at the meeting of the 
Young Citizens of Central Illinois, 
December 4, in Pekin. 

Dr. Francis R. Brown, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, was appointed 
publicity chairman of the Illinois Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics and attended 
the executive board meetings in Chicago 
on December 4 and January 29. 

Dr. Marguerite R. Connell, associate 
professor of foreign languages, repre- 
sented the Latin teachers of Illinois in 
giving the response to the welcome ad- 
dress at the banquet of the Illinois Class- 
ical Conference in Chicago, February 25. 

Dr. Bernice Cooper, professor of health 
and physical education, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the curriculum 
committee of the Illinois Association of 
Professional Preparation in Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. She will 
represent the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Women at 
the annual meeting of the Committee 
for Improvement of Professional Prepa- 
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ration in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, February 24, } 
in Chicago, On February 26 she wil 
serve as a resource consultant at a meet- | 
ing on “The Implications of Trends in 
Teacher Education for Professional Pre- 
paration in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation,” in connec- 
tion with the Chicago meetings of the , 
American Association of Colleges for | 
Teacher Education. 

Dr. Florence Davis, professor of home 
economics and director of the division | 
of home-economics education, spoke to 
the Parent-Teacher Association meeting , 


in Towanda on December 9. \ 


Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, professor of 
education and director of secondary edu- 
cation, talked to a meeting of Methodist 
men in Decatur, December 8, on the 
topic “Church Mice or Methodist Men?” 
In Elmhurst on January 5 his speech for 
the elementary teachers was “Lessons a 
Teacher Learned Overseas.” Dr. and. 
Mrs. DeYoung left Normal on February ' 
2 for Pakistan via Alaska, Japan, Philip- 
pines, China, Siam, and India. Dr. De-) 
Young will serve as the educational con- 
sultant for a survey of educational work | 
in Pakistan made by the Board of 
Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church, 
United States of America. The DeYoungs 
have headquarters at Forman Christian 


College, Lahore, Pakistan. } 


Dr. Alice M. Eikenberry, assistant pro- | 
fessor of the teaching of social science, 
served as recorder for a sectional meeting 
on “How Can Exploitation of Labora- 
tory-School Pupils Be Avoided?” at the 
regional meeting of the national Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching in Chicago on 
February 25. During the past year 
she has been chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Audio-Visual Materials for | 


Teacher Education in the Social Studies, 
for the National Council for the Social 
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Studies. The Committee report on 
“Films and Filmstrips for Teacher Edu- 
cation in the Social Studies” appeared 
in the December issue of Social Educa- 
tion, She was chairman of a sectional 
meeting of teachers and administrators at 
the Regional Workshop on Citizenship 
Education at Pekin, December 14. 

Louise Farmer, instructor and super- 
vising teacher in fifth-sixth grades, spoke 
to the Lincoln Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, January 11, on the subject “Why 
Children Blow Off Steam.” 

Dr. Esther French, professor of health 
and physical education and head of the 
department of health and physical edu- 
cation for women, was named an active 
fellow in the American Academy of 
Physical Education. The Academy is 
similar to the American Academy of 
Science and the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. Membership is by in- 
vitation only and is limited to not more 
than one hundred professional persons 
in health, physical education and recrea- 
tion who have made scholarly contribu- 
tions to their field by research, writing, 
or exceptional service. 

Malinda D. Garton, assistant professor 
and supervising teacher of the mentally 
retarded, intermediate, had Part II and 
Part III of her article entitled “Emo- 
tional Release Through Clay Modeling” 
published in the. January and February 
issues of American Childhood. In Part II 
she considers the physiological factors 
and in Part III environmental factors. 

Dr. Miriam Gray, associate professor of 
health and physical education, attended 
board meetings of the Dance Section of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and _ Recreation, 
representing the Midwest Dance Section 
of which she is chairman. The national 
board met in Chicago on December 20. 

Dr. Jeannette Gund, assistant professor 
of health and physical education, has 
been appointed a member of the audio- 
visual committee of the National Section 


on Girls’ and Women’s Sports, a section 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Dr. Gertrude Hall, director of public- 
ity, is the author of an article entitled 
“Working With the Press,” which ap- 
peared in the January issue of Phi Delta 
Kappan, She was elected for a two-year 


‘term to the presidency of the Joint 


Alumni Council, composed of represen- 
tatives of the six state institutions of 
higher education in Illinois. As a member 
of the public relations committee of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, she participated in 
the annual meeting in Chicago, Febru- 
ary 23-26. 

Howard J. Hancock, director of ath- 
letics, spoke at the banquet given the El 
Paso football team by the Kiwanis Club 
in the Lutheran Church of El Paso on 
December 6. 

William D. Hartley, instructor in art, 
has written an article entitled “Old 
France in the Lone Star,” which ap- 
peared in the February issue of Ford 
Times, a publication of the Ford Motor 
Company. The article is illustrated with 
full-color reproductions of two of Mr. 
Hartley’s watercolor paintings. 

Will C. Headley, instructor in music, 
gave a recital for clarinet and piano on 
January 9 with Doris Hardine, clarinetist. 
The recital in Capen Auditorium was 
presented by the department of music 
at Illinois State Normal University. 

Dr. C. E. Horton, professor of health 
and physical education and director of 
the division of health and physical edu- 
cation for men, attended a meeting in 
Peoria on January 14 of the Illinois As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation as an advisory member of 
the administrative council on the prepa- 
ration of the program for the state con- 
vention in 1955. 

Verna Hoyman, assistant professor of 
English, gave a luncheon address, “Build- 
ing Word Power,” for the English Club 
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of Greater Chicago, January 15, She is 
the author of a chapter called “Increas- 
ing Abilities in Interpreting and in Re- 
acting to What Is Read Among Able 
Readers in Grades X-XIV,” appearing in 
the Proceedings of the University of Chi- 
cago Reading Conference, 1954. 

Dr. Christine P. Ingram, professor of 
education, talked on the topic “Life in 
Turkey” to the Illinois State Normal 
University Trippers Club in Chicago, 
February 12. Her text, “Education of the 
Slow-Learning Child (Ronald Press Co., 
1953), has been translated into Turkish 
for use in the teacher-training program 
at Gazi-Egition Enstitiisii, Ankara, Tur- 
key. 

Dr. Benjamin J. Keeley, assistant pro- 
fessor vf social science, wrote a book 
review on The Juvenile in Delinquent 
Society by Milton L. Barron (Knopf, 
1954), which appeared in the February 
issue of Social Education, the Journal of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 

Esther Kirchhoefer, registrar, is vice- 
president of the Illinois Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Of- 
ficers. 

Dr. Emma R. Knudson, professor of 
music and director of the division of 
music education, served as a consultant 
for a group on Aesthetic and Creative 
Learnings at the Pere Marquette State 
Park, Grafton, on January 12-14, when 
the Illinois Curriculum Program and the 
Illinois Elementary School Principals’ As- 
sociation held a workshop for elementary 
principals, elementary district superin- 
tendents, and county superintendents. 

Lavern E. Laubaugh, assistant profes- 
sor of agriculture, talked before the adult 
farm class in LeRoy on the subject 
“Modern Innovations in the Science of 
Feeding Farm Animals” on January 3. 

Dr. Cecilia J. Lauby, associate profes- 
sor and coordinator of off-campus stu- 
dent teaching, was guest speaker at a 
meeting of Peoria teachers at Woodruff 
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Senior High School in Peoria on January 
4. The topic of discussion was “The Off- 
Campus Student Teaching Program at | 


Illinois State Normal University.” On Jan- — 
uary 10 she participated as a member of 
a panel concerned with “Reporting to ; 
Parents” in connection with the McLean | ™™ 
County School Board and Administrators’ ph 
Conference held at Illinois Wesleyan. 
University in Bloomington. mi 
Dr. Elden A. Lichty, professor of edu- | ms 
cation, spoke to the student assembly of bof h 
the Belleville Township Junior College on lects 
December 10 and conducted an in-service Teck 
training program with the combined fac- Clin 
ulty of the Belleville Township High ais 
School and Junior College. m 
Dr. Harry D. Lovelass, principal of (tion, 
University High School, talked to the  iatio 
junior-high-school section of the Lincoln | Pare 
Parent-Teacher Association, January 11, ' fs 


on the topic “Developing Desirable Citi- D 
zenship Traits Among Junior High School 
Boys and Girls.” He participated in the 
Aviation Education Project Workshop the 
sponsored by the Illinois Curriculum Pro- 


G 
gram, January 31-February 2, at Allerton ig 
ary 
Park and served as a consultant in the 5 dow 
area of guidance. Dr. Lovelass attended Stat 
the annual meeting of the National As- lli 


Illin 
sociation of Secondary School Principals nels 


at Atlantic City, New Jersey, February ears 
19-23. 


Dr. Wallace E. McIntyre, associate 
professor of geography, has two articles ) se 
published in recent journals: “Retail | gral 
Pattern of Manila” appeared in the Jan- | 4, 
uary Geographical Review, and “Philip- | Stu 
pine Hydroelectric Development” in the 
February issue of Scientific Monthly, aj, , 
publication of the American Association | 
for the Advancement of Science. ) ial 

Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, professor of | 


psychology, participated in a seminar on 
the “Personality Qualifications of the 4, 
Clergy” at Chicago Lutheran Theological poe 
Seminary in Maywood on January 6. 
Cecilia H. Peikert, director of museums, 
talked on the subject “Bulletin Board 


a 
Arrai 
Assoc 


ap Arrangements” to the Octavia Teachers 
a | Association at Colfax on February 3 and 
oe again to the Unit 5 teachers at Normal 
mie Community High School on February 28. 
/ Dr. Harlan Peithman, professor of 
«dh _ music, sponsored a Men’s Glee Club con- 
, , cert tour, February 1-2, to Minonk, 
se Washburn, Metamora, Tremont, Mack- 
a inaw, Hartsburg, Mason City, Warrens- 
burg, Wapella, and Heyworth. 

ly of | Zora Cernich Piper, assistant professor 
aly ) of health and physical education, gave a 
On  ‘ecture-demonstration on “Movement 
wept Technique” at the National Gymnastic 
Clinic held at Sarasota, Florida, Decem- 

High | 27-31. 

Wallace Ramsey, instructor in educa- 
pal of (tion, spoke to the Parent-Teacher Assoc- 
the iation at Chenoa on February 3 on “How 
‘incoln ' Parents Can Help Their Children in 
id il, Learning to Read.” 

e Citi- Dr. Vernon L. Replogle, principal of 
School Metcalf Elementary School, addressed the 
in the Lincoln Parent-Teacher Association on 
rkshop | the topic “Discipline for the Primary 
m Pro- Grade Child” on January 11. On Janu- 
llerton ary 12-14, he served as consultant on 
in the | elementary education at Pere Marquette 
tended _ State Park at a meeting sponsored by the 
al As- } Illinois Curriculum Program and the IIli- 
ncipals nois Elementary School Principals’ As- 
bruary _ sociation. He participated on the survey 
..__ | staff for the Metamora High School dis- 
sociate | trict in January to make recommenda- 
noticies tions for the kind of educational pro- 
Retail | gram needed. Dr. Replogle is co-editor of 
- Jan- ! the 1955 Yearbook of the Association for 
Philip- | Student Teaching. He attended the an- 
in the | nual regional meeting of the Association 
thly, @ in Chicago on February 25-26. 
ciation | Lillie Mae Rickman, principal of Spec- 
ial Education School, acted as a consult- 
sor of | ant for a group on programs and activities 
nar on at the Illinois Curriculum Program and 
of the | the Illinois Elementary School Principals’ 
logical Association at the Pere Marquette State 
r 6. Park, January 12-14. 
pwc Dr. T. E. Rine, associate professor of 


mathematics, attended meetings of the 
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executive board of the Illinois Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics on December 4 
and January 29 in Chicago to plan state 
and sectional meetings. On December 14 
he went to Watseka to speak at a meet- 
ing of the Iroquois County teachers of 
mathematics and served as a consultant 
of the teaching of mathematics in the 
secondary school. 

Dr. Theodore Sands, associate professor 
of social science, spoke to the Central 
Committee for the Social Studies on the 
topic “Subversion,” February 19, in 
Bloomington. “A United States Foreign 
Policy for Peace” was his subject before 
the Bloomington Council of Churches, 
January 16. 

Dr. Mary C. Serra, associate professor 
of education, talked to the Parent-Teacher 
Association, November 5, in Chenoa on 
the subject “The Place of Phonics in 
the Reading Program.” Her address to 
the Citizens’ Committee and the teachers 
of Henry was entitled “Reading Prob- 
lems in the High School” on December 
11. “Reading and Phonics” was her 
topic for a talk to the Livingston County 
School Administrators, January 5. A 
parents’ group in Stanford on January 
13 heard her talk on “How Parents Can 
Help with Reading.” Dr. Serra’s article, 
“Amplifying and Simplifying Instruc- 
tional Materials: Effect on Comprehen- 
sion,” appeared in the October issue of 
the Elementary School Journal. 

Bette Soldwedel, assistant director of 
women’s residence halls, had an article 
published in the November issue of Col- 
lege and University Business entitled 
“Giving Faculty Status to Residence Hall 
Directors” and dealing with the relation 
of residence halls to the total university 
program. She is a member of the public- 
ity committee for the Illinois Association 
of Deans of Women and attended its 
December meeting in Urbana. 

Dr. Irwin Spector, associate professor 
of music, made a November 29 speech to 
the In-and-About Club in Bloomington 
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on the subject “Americans in Paris.” He 
spoke on December 12 to the Abraham 
Lincoln Lodge, B’nai Brith, on the topic 
“Life and Politics in France.” 


Isabelle Terrill, assistant dean of 
women and director of women’s resi- 
dence halls, is a member of the findings 
committee for the Illinois Association of 
Deans of Women. 


Dr. Lewis R. Toll, professor of busi- 
ness education and director of the divi- 
sion of business education, served as a 
host at the reception and as a group 
leader in the Problem Clinic on Ad- 
vanced Basic Business Education for the 
National Business Teachers Association 
convention in Chicago, December 28-30. 
He edited the January issue of the United 
Business Education Association Forum 


devoted to the theme “Lesson Planning 
in Business Education.” In the Spring- 


field Office of the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education on January 29 he 
worked with a committee on the prepara 
tion of a curriculum manual on busines 
education. As vice-president, Dr. Toll at 
tended the convention of the National 
Association of Business Teacher Training 
Institutions in Chicago on February 23- 
25. He presided at the second general 
session and served on a panel at the joint 
meeting of the National Association of 
Business Teacher Training Institutions 
and the American Association for Col- 
leges of Teacher Education, February 25, 

Harriet R. Wheeler, assistant professor 
of business education, is the author of an 
article, “Improving Student Teaching by 
Evaluation,” in the winter issue of the 
National Business Education Quarterly. 
The theme of the entire issue is “Evalu- 
ation and Measurement of Student 
Teaching.” 
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